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HIGH-GRADE FORGED STEEL 
SCHOOL SCISSORS 


Genuine Forged Steel Scissors, fully nickeled. Accurately assembled 


with steel screw to keep the blades in proper alignment for easy cut- 
ting. Manufactured under the most modern methods of drop forg- 


ing, grinding, and heat treating to 


insure a high-grade pair of scissors 
that will hold a lasting cutting edge 
and give complete satisfaction. 

A delightfully smooth and easy- 
cutting scissor. Every pair guar- 
anteed. Any scissor not proving en- 


tirely satisfactory will be replaced. 


Complete lines for 
the school supply 
trade, 


Blunt End Scissors Sharp Point Scissors 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


FAMOUS SINCE 1874 


| i BRADLEY'S 
STRAIGHT LINE PICTURE 


VRLAGE 


HELPING CHILDREN 
TO READ 


By GERTRUDE HILDRETH and JOSEPHINE WRIGHT 


A detailed description of procedures in a re- 
medial reading class conducted during a recent 
summer session at Teachers College, Columbia 
University: the analysis of each child’s prob- 
lem, the group activities carried on, the indi- 
vidual help given each child, the materials used, 
the records kept, and the reports made. The 
facts given here will assist teachers in prevent- 
ing reading difficulties and in dealing more 
effectively with children who have reading 
problems. 96 pages. Cloth $1.35. Paper 
90 cents. 
Also 


Reading Aids through the Grades: 225 Reme- 
dial Reading Activities. 

By 
Price 75 cents 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York City 


ESKIMO VILLAGE 
CUT-OUTS 


This set of cut-outs is ideal to be 
used in conjunction with your study 
of the Northland—its people, their 
habits and mode of living. 

Eight sheets of cut-outs on white 
card stock showing Eskimo men, 
women, children, houses, dogs, igloos, 
sleds, polar bears, boats, weapons used. 
Gives a complete and vivid picture of 
the habits, dress, food, customs, etc., 
of our neighbors of the far Northlands. 


Postpaid, $0.60 


Two HEKTOGRAPH BOOKS which will save you hours of work 


YEAR-ROUND LESSONS IN 
SCIENCE 


For Primary Grades 
By ALICE HANTHORN 


Forty Lessons, printed in duplicating ink Four for each 
month of the school year 


The subjects include Citizenship, Safety, Signs of the 
Month, Holidays, Reading Lessons and *‘Something- 
to-Do”’ suggestions. Each is illustrated, and the text 

printed in large type is within the vocabulary of 
children of Ist to 4th Grades . . . eliminating the 
task of hand copying, saving hours of time. Size 81 
x 11. Price, postpaid, $1.00 


YEAR-ROUND HOLIDAY 
PROJECTS 
By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Forty-eight pages of designs for school holidays —for 
hektograph reproduction. This set of plates will be 
welcomed by every teacher. Columbus Day, Thanks- 
giving, Hallowe’en, Christmas, St. Valentine's, 
Lincoln and Washington, and Easter are all repre- 
sented by three to five pages of these new studies. 


Price, postpaid, $1.00 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


New Brunswick, New Jersey 
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CREATIVE STORY: BOK Hi 
POSTERS| POSTER 


By CLEARLAND PATTE R NS 


Ideal Occupational Material for Your Pupils 


POSTERS 


8 Big Books of Creative Handwork 


Patterns, Drawings, and Designs to be colored, cut and 
assembled into Posters, Decorations, Toys, Gifts, etc. — 
all by the noted children’s artist, Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS—BOOK I 


This book contains patterns for making 30 posters of 
varying sizes up to 54 x 20 inches. Twenty patterns are of 
Mother Goose subjects, and 10 are of child and animal 
subjects. They include: Little Miss Muffet; The Queen 
of Hearts; Jack Horner; Simple Simon; Jack and Jill; 
Little Bo Peep; Mrs. Hen’s Family; Bobby’s Puppies; 
Dorothy’s Bunnies; etc. 


INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS—BOOK II 


This book is a companion book to INSTRUCTOR POST- 
ER PATTERNS—BOOK JI, and contains patterns for 
making 30 other delightful posters of varying sizes up to 
54 x 20 inches. Twenty of the patterns are of Mother 
Goose subjects, and 10 are of child and animal subjects. 
They include: I Had a Little Pony; Dickery, Dickery, 
Dock; Humpty Dumpty; Goosie, Goosie, Gander; Hey 
Diddle Diddle; Littkhe Jumping Joan; Peter Pan; The 
Three Bears; Chicken Littie; ete. 


CREATIVE POSTERS 


Numberless posters can be made by children from the 
32 pages of drawings in this book. Boys, girls, men, 
women, pets, chickens, turkeys, birds, flowers, trees, and 
many other subjects included. Encourages creative work. 
Insert in colors shows many ways of using the drawings. 


STORY-BOOK POSTER PATTERNS 


Patterns for making 20 posters, 36 x 14 inches, each 
illustrating a well-known story. Some of the subjects are: 
Cinderella ; Rumpelstiltzkin ; The Frog Prince; The Ugly 
Duckling; Puss in Boots; Sleeping Beauty; Jack and the 
Beanstalk; The Three Little Pigs; Robinson Crusoe; ete. 


HEALTH POSTER PATTERNS 


Patterns for making 20 posters, 36 x 15 inches, illustrat- 
ing health rules. Ten are of Mother Goose characters 
with health jingles. Subjects include: Little Boy Blue 
(who drinks milk); Sleep with Windows Open; Jack 
(who is never sick) ; Eat Fruit Every Day; Bobby Shaftoe 
(who keeps early hours) ; Brush Teeth Every Day; etc. 


SAFETY POSTER PATTERNS 


Contains patterns for making 30 posters of varying sizes 


beens who desire to provide 

their pupils with worth-while occu- 
pational material will appreciate these 
attractive handwork books. They con- 
tain a great variety of patterns, drawings, and 
designs, which children can readily color, cut. 
and assemble into posters, room decorations, 
toys, gifts, and so on. Many of the patterns 
and drawings illustrate favorite childhood sto- 
ries and verses, while others teach lessons in 
health and safety. Children will derive endless 
enjoyment from these books, and be inspired 
to do original creative work. 


The books are large (size 10 x 1234 inches), 
well printed on good paper, and bound in 
strong, attractive covers. 

The price of each book is 60 cents, prepaid. 
To introduce these books to teachers not famil- 
iar with them, we are making the following 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Handwork Books 
(Each Additional Book 50 Cents) 


Prepaid for Only 


Take advantage of this special offer now. 
Select any two of the books. Indicate your 
selection in coupon below and mail to us with 
remittance of $1.00. If you wish to order 
more than two books, remit 50 cents for each 
additional book. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
Department M, Dansville, N. Y. 


up to 36 x 15 inches, ig mnie —_ =. gee MAIL THIS COUPON WITH ONE DOLLAR FOR 
Irections are given. Subjects include: e Uaretful o 
Fire; Cross Streets with Care; Toys Trip People; Do Not YOUR SELECTION OF TWO HANDWORK BOOKS 
ay with Matches; ful in th ater; é 
PI 7 atches; Be Careful in the Water; ete | F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept. M, Dansville, N. Y. Date... 
INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS—BOOK I | lor the coc <....................... send me, prepaid, the Handwork Books which | 
This book contains 30 patterns for making amusing and have checked below. 
attractive jointed toys, with full directions. There are | (C0 Instructor Poster Patterns, Book | C) Health Poster Patterns 
y patterns og! ——s Animals, Birds, ete., and € for [] Instructor Poster Patterns, Book II [] Safety Poster Patterns 
ittle Citizens Jointe oys. [] Creative Posters (} Instructor Jointed Toys, Book | 
| Story-Book Poster Patterns Instructor Jointed Toys, Book Il 
INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS—BOOK II 
This book is a companion book to INSTRUCTOR | Name 
JOINTED TOYS—BOOK I, and contains 30 other amus- 
are 9 patterns for See-Saw Jointed Toys, 20 for Mother 
Goose Jointed Toys, one for a Santa Claus Jointed Toy. | Street or R. D..... State... 
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HEKTOGRAPH 
WORK BOOKS 


in SCIENCE 


PRIMARY GRADES | 


by 
ALICE HANTHORN 


NECTOGRAPR Ink 


BRADLEY COMPANY 


Year Round Lessons 


in Science 
By ALICE HANTHORN 


Forty Lessons of proven value from 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, printed in 
duplicating ink— 

Four for each month of the school year 


The subjects include Citizenship, Safety, 
Signs of the Month, Holidays, Reading Les- 
sons and ‘‘Something-to-Do"’ suggestions. 
Each illustrated, and the text—-printed in 
large type—is within the vocabulary of chil- 
dren of ist to 4th Grades. .. . This book 
provides just the type of Science studies 
teachers require, and eliminates the task of 
hand-copying, saving hours of time. 


Size 8 x 11. Price, $1.00 


Year Round Plays 


for Primary Grades 
By CAROLYN TOWLE 


’ Delightful dramatizations for children of 

Primary Grades. Its plays are simplified in 
regard to properties, stage directions and 
subject matter, so that a teacher may pro- 
duce them effectively with a minimum 
amount of preparation. They are printed 
in large type, in duplicating ink, elimi- 
nating the hours of hand copying or typing 
necessary with the ordinary play script. The 
subjects include Holidays, Safety, Nature, 
Citizenship and Fantasy. The pages are 
scored, to tear out easily, and the hekto- 
graphed scripts may be retained for repeated 
use. 


Size 74 x 10%. Price, $1.00 


MILTON BRADLEY Co. 


Springfield, Mass. 


Published monthly (except July and 
August) by MILTON BRADLEY 
COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. Edito- 
rial and Executive Offices, 74 Park 
Street. Published on the 10th of the 


month previous to the date it bears. 
Send all manuscripts to AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD, Springfield, Mass. 


Entered as Second-Class Mail 
Matter April 4, 1933, at the 
Post Office at Springfield, 
Mass., under the Act of Con- 
gress March 3, 1879. 


COPYRIGHT, 1941, BY MIL- 
TON BRADLEY COMPANY. 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


All contributions must be mailed on 
the full responsibility of the sender, and 
should be accompanied by a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope if their return 
is desired. 
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Keystone View Photo 


MIDWINTER 


All day it snows: the sheeted post 
Gleams in the dimness like a ghost; 
All day the blasted oak has stood 
A muffled wizard of the wood; 


Garland and airy cap adorn 
The sumac and wayside thorn. 
And clustering spangles lodge and shine 
In the dark tresses of the pine. 
—John Townsend Trowbridge 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal, Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


HOW MAIL IS CARRIED 4 
(Reading Lesson) 
Mail is carried in many ways. “BN : 
cat 


Airplanes carry bags of mail. | 


Bags of mail go by boat. | : ‘Gad 
Trains carry bags of mail. \ 2" 
Rural carriers bring mail to the farmers. | | | 


City mail carriers bring mail to your house. \ \ 
Everyone likes to see the mail man come. 


Maybe he will bring us a valentine. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


Valentine’s Day providesan excellent motive for the study of mail delivery. This can be made a 
thorough study or it can be dealt with quickly. In any event it will be well for a teacher to review 
the activities of interest to children of this age. 

Draw a picture of each way that mail is carried—airplane, mail train, boats, rural 
delivery car, parcel post wagon, city mail carrier. 

Visit a mail box. Read the hours of collections. Notice the storage boxes. 

Visit a post office. See the large mail bags. Note the different windows. 

If possible mail a valentine to the mothers and watch the valentines get stamped at the post 
office. 

Collect stamps. Make a poster showing the different stamp denominations. 


If children have already started a stamp album at home ask them to show their collections. 


WHO AM I? WHAT AM I? 
I carry a big sack. I go very fast. 
Boys and girls watch for me. I go high in the air. 
I leave them a pretty valentine. I carry mail bags. 


Who am I? What am I? 


Learn the use of 1 cent, 2 cent, 3 cent, 6 cent (air mail) and 10 cent (special delivery) stamps. 
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FEBRUARY, 1941 


LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


THE POST RIDER (Reading Lesson) 
Long ago there was very little mail. 
People did not write many letters. 
There were very few newspapers printed. 
The mail was carried by a post rider. 
The mail was put into a bag. 
The post rider carried the bag on horseback. 
He rode as fast as he could. 
It was too far for him to go all the way. 


So another post rider waited for him. 
at a place called a post station. 


Then this man carried the mail to the next 
station. 


At last the mail reached all the people. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Draw a picture of a post rider. Have the children dramatize the action. Several children can 
be waiting at imaginary stations to start out with the mail as soon as it arrives. Have people at 
the station waiting for letters. Have a letter read while all listen eagerly for the news. 


Try to have the children see the comparative slowness of this delivery with our present mail 
delivery. 


Any library with a children’s department will have stories and books on the carrying of mail. 


Ask a mail carrier to come to school and tell of his work—how he sorts the mail, how long he 
works, how he goes no matter what the weather. 


If opportunity arises to pay for school supplies by money order get enough blanks from the 
post office to give class the experience. Stress safety. 


STORY HOUR 


John and Prudence heard mother and father talking. Mother said, “It has been so long 
since we heard from our friends in England. Do you suppose that they have forgotten us?”’ 

‘‘Nonsense, Mother,” said father. ‘“‘It has been a cold winter. There is much ice on the ocean 
and the boats can hardly get in to dock. Then we are a long way from the place where the boat 
unloads. You must be patient.”’ 

John and Prudence spoke up, ‘‘Mother, can’t we ride in to the post station tomorrow? If we 


leave early we can be there when the post rider comes in. Even if there is no letter for us we will 
be sure to hear some news.”’ 


(Continue—telling the getting of a letter and the hearing of news given out by the post rider.) 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


A VISIT TO THE COUNTRY 
(Reading Lesson) 
Father must go to the country. 
He will drive on the new highway. 
Billy and Mary are going, too. 


It is warm and cozy in the auto- 
mobile. 


The heater is turned on. 
Snow is falling and the wind blows. 


Father turns on the windshield wiper. 


Now father can see to drive. 


Rain or snow, the car is ready to go. 


SOMETHING TO DO AND LEARN 
Maps 
Make a simple collection of maps showing highways. Encourage the children to bring in a 
map with trips taken marked in colored pencil. Learn the names of several highways important in 
your community. 


Highways 

Discuss the making of highways. Explain what concrete is. Encourage the children to tell of 
personal observations in watching the paving of road or street. Why are cracks put in sidewalks and 
concrete roads? What makes the holes in roads and driveways (freezing, thawing, summer heat)? 

Have class realize why father gets his auto license—where he gets it, what is done with the 
money from auto licenses. Most children are quite interested in the auto license plates of various 
states. Note various things on state licenses, coming expositions, shape of state, county issued 
from, etc. 


Auto Accessories 


Discuss the comforts and luxuries of modern travel as provided by auto accessories—wind- 


shield wiper, mirrors, heater, springs, horns, radio, etc. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


A TRIP TO TOWN—LONG AGO 
(Reading Lesson) 
Father needs to go to town. 


He cannot walk so far. 
The snow is very deep. 


The wagon cannot get through the deep 
snow. 


Father must ride horseback. 

John would like to go with father. 

Mother and Prudence would like to go, too. 
They must stay at home. 

John must keep the fires burning. 


Prudence will get hot soup ready. 


Father will be cold and tired when he gets 
back from town. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
Colonial Roads 


First there were only Indian trails through the woods. Later, trees were felled and laid side 
by side to make a wagon road. Snow, mud, high water, deep ruts, and steep slopes made travel 
almost impossible in bad weather. Much of the necessary travel was done on horseback. 


Carrying Supplies 


Help the children understand how a bag thrown over the neck of the horse balanced the load. 
Only a few articles could be carried at a time. 


Pictures 


Many magazines carry advertisements of tires, etc., showing early roads. Ten-cent stores 
carry copies of Currier Ives Winter scenes showing travel in early times. 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 


1. Father rode 5 miles to town and 5 miles home again. How many miles did 
he ride? 


2. Mother baked 4 big loaves of bread and 2 little loaves for Billy and Mary. 
How many loaves did she bake? 


3. Prudence made 1 valentine for father, 1 for mother and 1 for John. How 
many did she make in all? 
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Armstrong Roberts Photo 


The Swiss Clock Maker 


For Picture Story Lesson—Miniatures on pages 60-62. 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 


The Swiss Clock Maker 
By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to make con- 
tributions, encouraging good enunciation and pronunciation, helping to develop sentence sense, 


and aiding the teacher in discovering the interests, needs, and background of the individuals in 
her class. 


GRADES I and II 


Whom do you see in this picture? 
What has he in his hands? 
For what do you think the chain is used? 


Notice the beautiful wood carving around the case of the clock. Can you name the animal, the 
bird, and the fruit that is carved there? 


Do you know the story of ‘““The Fox and the Grapes’’? If you do, tell the story to your classmates; 
if you do not, perhaps your teacher will read it to you. 


Can you read the numbers on the face of the clock? 

Can you tell what time it is by the clock the man is holding? 

How many clocks do you see in the picture? 

Name two things a clock has that you have, too. 

What do you see on the bench in front of the man? 

What kind of work do you think he does? What makes you think so? 

Why do you suppose he wears that big apron? 

Why do you suppose this man is wearing such long hair and such a long beard? 
Do you think there are any electric clocks in this shop? What makes you think so? 


Name as many different kinds of clocks as you can. 


What is meant by an eight-day clock, a mantle clock, an alarm clock, a grandfather’s clock, and a 
cuckoo clock? 


THINGS TO DO 
Find pictures of different kinds of clocks. Write the name under each clock. 


If you have in your school the Victor record called ‘‘In a Clock Store,” listen to the record as 
your teacher plays it and see if you can hear the different kinds of clocks. 


Make the face of a clock. Be sure to put the numbers in the right places. Make the hands of 
your clock tell the same time as those in the picture. 


GRADES III and IV 
MACHINES THAT TELL TIME 


The clock in the living-roon has stopped. It has not run down. Mother shook it gently, and 
Daddy shook it, too, but still it does not start. Something must be wrong with it. Daddy opened the 
back of the clock and looked inside at the works, but soon he closed it again and said: “‘It looks too 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS—Continued 


complicated for me. I think I had better take it to the clock shop. Perhaps it needs to be oiled. 
The works may need to be cleaned, or there may be something broken. Whatever it is, the man at 
the clock shop will know best how to repair it.” 

Daddy was wise because the machinery of a clock is very delicate. Only those people who 
have studied the different makes and the proper care of clocks should ever try to repair one. There 
are no two makes of clocks or watches that are exactly alike. Each make has many tiny wheels, 
gears, springs, and screws, but they are put together in different ways. Many different makes of 
automobiles have a gas tank, a gear shift, a horn, lights, brakes, and a complicated motor; but 
there are no two makes that put all of these different parts together in exactly the same way. The 
best work is done on any machinery by a specialist who knows all about his particular kind of 
work. 

In very small watches the parts are so tiny that skillful workers have to pick them up with 
tweezers and magnets. Perhaps you may have seen a man working in a clock shop. He usually 
sits near a window where the light is best, or works under a strong electric light. Many times he 
has a type of magnifying glass which he holds in one eye while he closes the other. The glass 
enlarges every part of the watch and helps the repairman to see the tiny parts of the watch more 
clearly. Such a workman must have very steady hands and a great deal of patience. 

After a clock or watch is repaired it has to be set at the correct time and regulated so that it 
will keep accurate time before it is returned to its owner. Where does the clock maker get the 
correct time? How can he be sure that he has the exact time? 

At the Naval Observatory in Washington, D. C., the exact time can always be found. There 
one will find three clocks which keep what is called “‘star time.’? This means time that is shown by 
the position of the stars in the heavens. Scientists who watch the stars with telescopes can tell 
very accurately what the star time is. They check the three clocks several times each week to 
make sure they do not gain or lose even one second. 

Every morning about 11:30 the men who work at the Naval Observatory look at the three 
clocks to see what time it is. Then they check that time with another big clock in the observatory 
which is used to give the people of our country the correct time. Each day the correct time is sent 


from Washington, D. C., to all parts of the United States by means of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company. 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


What are tweezers and magnets? 

What are some of the ways in which you can find out the correct time? 
Why does a clock maker need to have steady hands? 

Why does he need to have a great deal of patience? 

There are four different kinds of time in our country. They are: 


Eastern Standard Time Mountain Standard Time 
Central Standard Time Pacific Standard Time 


What do these different times mean, and why are they different? 
An electric clock is run by what power? 


An eight-day clock is run by what power? 


SUGGESTIONS FOR YOUR SCRAPBOOK 
Draw pictures to show the difference between a wheel and a gear. 


Draw the dials of two clocks. On one dial draw an hour and a minute hand. On the other dial 
draw an hour, a minute, and a second hand. 


Draw the dials of four clocks. Label the first one ““New York City” and make the hands of 
that dial say ‘“‘nine o’clock.”? Label the second dial “Chicago, Illinois.” Label the third dial 
“Denver, Colorado.”’ Label the fourth dial ‘San Francisco, California.’? Make the hands of the 
last three dials tell the correct time for each of those cities when it is nine o’clock in New York 
City. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Social Studies Lesson 
By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


The History of Telling Time 


What do you suppose would happen if all the clocks and watches in the country should 
suddenly stop? You would not know when to go to school. Father would not know when to go to 
work. Mother would not know when to start preparing dinner. Your teacher would not know when 
recess time and lunch time had arrived. No one would know when the bus, or train, or airplane 
leaves for its next trip. No one would know when to turn on the radio for his favorite program. 
What a mix-up it would be! 

Thousands of years ago people had never heard of clocks and watches. How do you suppose 
they managed to live without knowing the time of day? Life in those days was very different from 
life today. People then did not live by exact schedules as we do. They could not tell the exact time 
by hours and minutes. The best anyone could do was to look at the sun and guess the time. 
Shadows helped them to make a better guess. You know that when the sun is directly overhead 
one’s shadow is very small. As the earth turns and brings the sun lower in the west, one’s shadow 
lengthens. The early people had watched the shadows so carefully that they could guess the time 
well enough for their needs. 

When people began to live together in larger groups they had a need for telling time more 
accurately. These ancient people found a way of telling time by the shadow on a sundial. There 
were many styles of sundials, but the most common kind was made of a flat plate with a slanting 
pointer above it which casts a shadow when the sun shines on it. On cloudy days and during the 
night this kind of timepiece was of no use. People needed to find some way by which they could 
tell the time at any hour. 

The early Egyptians invented what they called a water clock. It had two bowls, one above 
the other, and water dripped slowly, through a tiny hole, from the top bowl into the bottom one. 
The bottom bowl was marked with lines so that a person could tell what hour it was by looking at 
the level of water. 

Another way of telling time was invented by the Greeks. It was about the same style as the 
water clock but sand was used in the place of water. This invention was called the sandglass. 

For many years people told time by the sundial, the water clock, and the sandglass. It was 
only about a thousand years ago that the first real clock was made. It took a long, long time to 


i WATER DIAL— THE DROPS OF 
A GARDEN / &% WATER TURNED A WHEEL 
SUNDIAL % WHICH RAISED A LEVER ON THE 
TIME TABLE. 
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make a clock in those days because every one of the wheels, screws, and springs, as well as the case, 
had to be made by hand. At that time clocks were so large and so very expensive that they were 
used chiefly in churches and convents. Each clock had bells or chimes which struck the hour so 
loudly that all people in the town could hear the time. 

About one hundred years ago people began to invent machines to make the wheels, screws, 
springs, and other parts for clocks and watches. Then smaller clocks were made, the price was 


much less, and more and more people were able to have clocks in their homes. Today almost 
every home has a clock, and most people have watches. 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


Why do you think people had a need for telling time more accurately when they began to live 
together in larger groups? 


Today most of our clocks say ‘“‘tick-tock, tick-tock.’’ What kind of clock do you think used to say 
“‘drip-drop, drip-drop’’? 

Many clocks have to be wound every day or every eight days. Instead of winding the water clock 
and the sandglass, what do you think people had to do to them? 

Why do you suppose the first clocks were so large and so expensive? 


What may cause an electric clock to stop? 


THINGS TO DO 


Make a sundial, a water clock, and a sandglass. 
Make a poster which shows different ways of telling time. 
Make a booklet of pictures of different kinds of clocks. 


Make a frieze of clocks for your classroom. Make the first clock tell the time that school 
begins in the morning. Make each succeeding clock tell the time of some important happening 


during the day. Label each clock with the proper activity. Be sure to arrange the clocks in the 
correct order of time. 


HOURGLASS OR 
SANDGLASS 


ALARM CLOCK 


ELECTRIC 
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Come with Us to Canada 
A Blackboard Journey 


By FLORA C. RUE 


M iss ALLEN cleaned the big 
blackboard at the front of the room, 
then turned and lifted the little 
silver bell on her desk. As it tinkled, 
the children put away their books 
and sat up. It was the Travel Hour 
and they wondered where Miss 
Allen was going to take them today. 

‘“‘We are going to visit our friends 
in Canada today,”’ said Miss Allen. 
“It is quite a long trip and we may 
need some warm clothing, so bring 
your winter coats and warm gloves. 

“The Canadians are our friendly 
neighbors who live directly north of 
our United States. 

‘Put your suitcases on the train. 
Marvin, you may help Nan. Her 
suitcase is heavy. Ned, will you lift 
Mabel’s bag up to the rack? Now 
we’re off. 

“Do you see that river in the 
distance? Take your field glasses and 
tell me what you see. 

“Yes, Marvin, they are islands, a 
great many islands, in fact there are 
a thousand. Many people go to see 
the Thousand Islands in the St. 
Lawrence River. 

“The train is stopping. We will 
get on this pretty little white 
steamer. It will take us in and out 
among the islands. See how close 
some of the islands are. The pilot 
has to be very careful that the boat 
does not strike the rocky banks on 
each side. 

‘*The water is so clear you can see 
the fish swimming about. It is fun to 
go fishing in the St. Lawrence River. 

“Many years ago an explorer 
bought some land from the Indians. 


The Indians used the word ‘Kanada’ 
when they talked about their little 
villages. The explorer liked the name 
so he named his land ‘Kanada,’ too. 
That is how Canada received her 
name. 

‘“‘Now we have passed the Thou- 
sand Islands. There are really more 
than a thousand when they count 
the many little ones. 

‘‘We will stop here and get into a 
larger boat that will take us on to 
Quebec. 

“There is Quebec. It has a wall 
around it. There is no other city in 
North America that has a wall 
around it. 

‘“‘There are many cities in Europe 
and Asia that are called walled cities. 
The walls were built to keep out 
their enemies. 
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‘Right in the city you will find the 
people and the houses very much 
like our own, but as we go further 
back into the country we will see 
some strange places. 

‘“‘Here is a town where the roofs of 
the houses are connected so that 
people can walk along them as if 
they were sidewalks. The streets are 
much too narrow for sidewalks. 

“In this little French town by the 
St. Lawrence River the houses are 
all white with red roofs, and every 
few miles there is a little white 
church with a tall tin steeple like 
this. 

“Quebec is a very busy place. 
There, to the north, they are mining 
asbestos. The furnace pipes in your 
basement are covered with asbestos. 
It does not burn. 

‘““Over to the left is a nickel mine; 
but now we are going to see the most 
important industry in Canada, the 
making of paper. 

‘‘Here is a man who says he will 
take us to a paper mill. Come, and 
we will stay close to him so we can 
hear all he says. 

‘First we will stand on this porch 
and watch the logs float down the 
river. Marvin, you and Ned watch 
closely and see how skillfully the 
men, called loggers, drive the heavy 
logs and guide them as if they were 
horses. Sometimes the logs become 
jammed. Then the men have a hard 
time loosening them so they will 
float along as they should. 

‘‘Look, Nan, there are two men 
standing by the wide mill door pok- 
ing the logs into that big machine 
that looks like a wide-open mouth. 
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The machine is rubbing the dark 
brown bark from the logs. 

“There are the logs all white and 
clean coming out the other end. Now 
they are having a steam bath, which 
softens them. 

“Watch that big grinding ma- 
chine, Ned. The big white logs are 
going into it as fast as that man can 
poke them in. There at the other 
end the logs are coming out all 
ground up like hamburger. 

‘‘Next it is mixed with a chemical 
that makes it look like a pudding. 
Then a machine pounds it out into 
a thick blanket. Another machine 
rolls this ‘blanket’ as thin as paper. 
It 1s paper now. 

“See how quickly that giant spool 
winds the paper up. There, now it is 
being cut and weighed and it is 
ready to be sent to all countries of 
the world. Perhaps some day your 
Dad will be reading the news from 
this very paper. 

‘“‘Now we must go and have some 
lunch. I know one thing we will have 
and we'll all like it. It is blueberry 


pie. It is the favorite dessert here in 
Quebec. Perhaps, too, we will have 
some real homemade bread. There 
is a girl taking some loaves out of a 
brick oven. 

“It is time for us to leave here and 
go farther north. Put on your heavy 
coat and gloves. 

‘“‘There is a boy with a pair of 
snowshoes. He and his father are on 
their way to the forest to trap some 
fur animals. These trappers make 
their living selling furs. 

‘There is a little girl playing with 
a baby fox. He seems quite tame. 
But when he grows up he, too, will 
run out to the forests. 

“Here is another child who has 
made a pet of a beaver. Feel his soft 
fur, but watch out for his strong, 
sharp teeth. 

‘“‘Come, and see what this man is 
doing. Look, Mabel, he is making 
candy in the snow. Get out your 
purses and we will buy some. 

‘He is pouring maple syrup on the 
snow. See how it hardens like taffy. 
How good it is! 
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“‘Now I have a surprise for you. 
We are going to make a call on five 
little girls. Guess who they are. Yes, 
they are the five little Dionne girls. 
First we will ride in this big sleigh 
and then take a bus to Callander, 
Ontario, where the five little girls 
live. 

‘‘Here we are. The bus driver will 
wait for us while we peep through 
the tall iron fence. I hope the little 
girls will be playing in the yard. 

“There they come. Their teacher 
is leading them in a drill. We can see 
them as they come nearer. They 
look just alike. They see us and are 
waving their hands. 

“You may wave yours, too, for 
now we must go back to our class- 
room for our journey is over for 
today. But not our fun. 

‘‘Here is a pattern you may copy 
and cut out. When you unfold it 
you will have five little dolls just 
alike. They will help you remember 
all you saw on your blackboard 
journey to Canada. 


Directions for Making Five Little Dolls 


FIVE LITTLE DOLLS 


Cut a piece of stiff paper 10 inches long and 
5 inches wide 

Fold F back to D 

Fold A over to E 

Fold C over to E 


Fold ail again down the middle. 

Draw half a doll on fold, as in sketch H. 
Then cut along dotted lines. 

Open up, and you have the five paper dolls. 


Draw faces on each doll. 
Color hats and dresses 


Then clip the hands of end dolls together, 
and the dolls will stand up in a ring 
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CHARACTERS: 
MARTIN GLADYS 

DouGLas SHIRLEY 
HAROLD FRANCES ANN 
REGINALD NANCY 


SceNE: Ordinary Schoolroom. 
Time: After School. 


Act I 


(As the scene opens the chil- 
dren are apparently ready for a 
committee meeting. MARTIN, the 
leader, taps on the desk.) 


MartTIn: The meeting will now 
come to order. Today it is our job to 
decide what we will do at our class 
Valentine Party this year. Of course, 
we’ll have the regular refreshments 
—don’t worry about that! 


Dovuc tas: Oh, is that what this 
meeting is about! A waste of time 
keeping us after school to talk about 
that! 


Haro.p: I say so, too, Doug. I 
can think of lots better things to be 
doing right now. 


REGINALD: Besides, Martin, don’t 
we always do the same old thing? 
The girls fix up a big Valentine Box, 
decorate it with hearts and cupids. 
Then we draw names, so everybody 
is sure to have one Valentine at 
least, and then comes the grand 
fight in the end to see who gets the 
most. Just baby stuff, anyway! 


Guiapys: That’s the point, boys. 
We all agree with you and that’s 
why we want to think of something 
new this year. 


SHIRLEY: I think it makes a lot of 
bad feeling when some children get 
so many Valentines and others only 
the one. 


FRANCES ANN: Same here. I think 
it’s time we changed the whole 
thing. 


Nancy: You all evidently agree 
that the present system is out. The 
problem, I guess, is to do something 
more worth while and still have a 
good time. You haven’t told us what 
you think, Martin. 


MartTIn: Well, since you asked 
for it, here goes. I suggest each one 
in the room makes his own Valen- 
tine. 


ALL (in disgust): Our own Val- 
entines? 


By CAROLYN TOWLE 


Martin: Sure; it’ll give everyone 
a chance to show what he can do— 
planning, designing, and making a 
Valentine. 


Douc tas: An idea, Martin. Let’s 
each make a Health Valentine repre- 
senting some health rule we’ve been 
taught at home and school. 


HarRo.Lp: But what would we do 
with them when they were finished? 


REGINALD: Well, each one would 
have a verse, of course, to go on it, 
and then read it to the class 


Giapys: Then we could take 
them up to the Children’s Ward of 
the hospital and let the sick children 
enjoy them afterwards. 


SHIRLEY: Or we could make them 
into a sort of scrapbook so they’d 
last longer and more children could 
see and enjoy them. 


FRANCES ANN: I can hardly wait 
to tell the rest of the class. It’s such 
a grand idea! 


Nancy: Let’s all tell them to- 
morrow so we can have plenty of 
time to make these Valentines. 


(All of the children stand up 
preparing to leave, talking ex- 
citedly together.) 


(End of Act I.) 


Act II 


CHARACTERS: Same as Act I. Also: 
JOSEPH 
LAWRENCE 
GRETA 


ScENE: Same as Act I. 


(Each child has a Health Val- 
entine which he or she has made. 
They should be as large as pos- 
sible so that the audience may 
really see them plainly.) 


MartTIN: 
Each one has made a Valentine, 
They’re as large as they can be, 
We hope they’re really big enough 
So all of you can see! 


(He then holds up his Val- 
entine and reads:) 


A boy with white teeth and a very 
clean face, 

Appears on my Valentine of paper 
and lace. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Our Health Valentines 


DouGLas: 

And mine shows a window opened 
up wide 

To let the fresh air come right inside, 

The window is trimmed with Cupids 
and hearts, 

And pasted all over are several red 
darts! 


HAROLD: 

My Valentine is made with paper 
like silk; 

These children are drinking from 
bottles of milk. 

They’re pasted on top and on the 
back as well. 

That is my health story I’ve tried to 
tell! 


REGINALD: 

My Valentine is covered with chil- 
dren at play, 

They’re getting their exercise day 
after day, 

Running, jumping, hopping, and 
such, 

And all sports children like very 
much. 


GLapys: 

Here is a drinking fountain, you see, 

With plenty of water for you and for 
me. 

A bubbler is better than a drinking 
glass, 

And saves much time for the lad 
and the lass. 


SHIRLEY: 
My Valentine’s like a hankie of lace, 
As fresh and as bright as my own 
clean face! 


FRANCES ANN: 

See how straight this Valentine 
stands, 

With a picture of children of good 
posture bands. 

They stand erect with heads held 
high, 

They march in rows as they pass by. 


Nancy: 

My Valentine shows a rainstorm in 
sway, 

But the children are dressed for it 
today. 

With raincoats and rubbers and big 
hats, too, 

And a few umbrellas of the brightest 
hue. 


JOSEPH: 

Pictures of fruit on my Valentine 
here, 

Make it attractive and full of good 
cheer. 

Children who eat them always feel 
well 
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For they’re full of vitamins, so they Eat them all, and you'll never be So just for a change, listen to mine: 


tell! sick. Roses are red, violets are blue, 


Here’s your choice, now take your yi well and healthy, hope you are, 
LAWRENCE: pick. 


And mine has pictures of vegetables, 
’tis seen, 

Lettuce, green peas, the beet and 
string bean. 


Greta (holding up a regular 


old-fashioned Valentine): 


Each one has shown a Health Val- 
entine, 


too! 


(The CHILDREN all stand to- 


gether holding their Valentines 
as they sing a Valentine Song.) 


The Lion and the Mouse 


A Little Play for the Very Young 


Characters 


The Lion in the Jungle 
The Little Mouse 
A lot of his brothers and friends. 


Music 


Bird Whistles, a Xylophone and a 
Noise-Maker may be used for the 
jungle sounds of birds and monkeys. 
Or, all the sounds may be made 
realistically on the piano, with 
heavy low octaves for the tread of 
the lion, crashing cords for his roar, 
high trills for birds, and repeated 
staccato intervals for monkeys. If 
introduced dramatically with con- 
stant repetition this sort of music 
will greatly add to the effect. 


Action 


Divide the class, making half or 
two-thirds the audience, suggesting 
that they watch very closely so that 
they can tell how to do it better 
when their turn comes. The action 
is very simple; the little mice may be 
very lively, but the Lion and the 
Little Mouse must speak their few 
lines clearly and expressively, and 
make their squeaks and _ growls 
dramatically. 


Costumes 


Mouse and Lion masks, heads or 
one-piece costumes may be used. 
But a brown fur piece may be loaned 
to the Lion and a soft black scarf to 
the Mouse, and imagination supplies 
the rest. 


Part I 


In the jungle the birds are singing 
and the monkeys chattering. The 
roar of a lion is heard in the distance 
two or three times, then his tread, 
coming nearer and nearer. 


The Lion appears with long, slow 
stride (on all fours, prowling motion) 
and sniffs about with low growls. 
But he has been hunting and has 
had his supper. He is more sleepy 
than hungry now, so, after a few 
yawns, he lies down, puts his big 
head on his paws and goes to sleep, 
tucking his paws under the way a 
cat does. 


By SUSANNA MYERS 


For a moment it is perfectly still, 
then squeak, squeak, squeak, and 
out run a lot of little mice. They 
chase around the Lion, jump over 
him, play hide and seek in his thick 
fur. Finally the littlest one tickles 
his nose, and the Lion wakes up 
with a great roar. 


Away go the mice, scampering 
off in all directions,—all but the 
littlest one, who is caught under the 
Lion’s heavy paw. Twice he almost 
gets away, but the Lion’s great 
paw comes down on him again. All 
the other mice have disappeared and 
the littlest Mouse squeaks in a very 
frightened way. 


The Lion roars a little and then 
opens his mouth wide all ready to 
eat him up. 


THE Mouse (very loud): Squeak, 
squeak! Squeak, squeak! Please 
don’t eat me up. Please, Mr. Lion. 
Please don’t eat me up. 


THE Lion: I think you would 
taste good, Little Mouse. 


THE Mowuse: But I am so little 
you could hardly taste me at all. 


THE Lion: You are the one who 
tickled my nose. 


THE Mouse: Please excuse me 
this time, Mr. Lion. Let me go, and 
some time I will do a kind deed for 
you. 


THE Lion (roaring gently, like 
a big laugh): Well, well, run away, 
Little Mouse. But don’t tickle my 
nose when I’m sleeping. 


THE Mouse: I will do you a good 
turn some day. Thank you, Mr. 
Lion, for not eating me up (Runs 
away.) 


TuHeE Lion: Ha, Ha, Ha. (Roars 
gently, yawns, goes to sleep.) 


Part II 


The Lion appears, as_ before, 
prowling around in the jungle, while 
the birds sing and the monkeys 
chatter. 


Adapted from 
an Old Story 


Suddenly he finds he is caught ina 
big heavy net. His paws and head 
are all tangled in the net so that he 
can’t get away. He kicks and bites 
and roars, more and more loudly 
and angrily. 


When he pauses for a moment, an 
excited squeak, squeak, squeak is 
heard. The Little Mouse comes 
running lightly around and around 
the Lion, squeaking loudly. The 
Lion doesn’t see him or hear him 
because he is raging around in the 
net. 


Finally the Little Mouse rushes up 
bravely and squeaks right in his face. 


THE Lion (stops raging 


around): Who are you? 


THe Mouse: A friend who will 
help you get out of the net. 


Tue Lion (laughing): Ha, Ha! 
You help me! You can’t do that. 


THE Mouse: Yes, I can. Watch 
me! 


The Mouse begins to gnaw the 
cords of the net. Soon one paw of 
the Lion is free. The Mouse squeaks 
happily and the Lion roars gently. 
The Mouse works hard with his 
sharp little teeth, squeaking as each 
paw is set free. It takes a long time, 
but at last the Lion stands up and 
walks around, stretching and roar- 
ing. Then he looks down at the 
Mouse. 


THE Lion: Little Mouse, you 
have been very kind to me. 


THE Mouse: Mr. Lion! You were 
very kind to me, once. 


THE Lion: I don’t remember that. 


THE Mouse: I do! The time you 
didn’t eat me up when I tickled your 
nose. 


The Lion and the Mouse roar and 
squeak together, and then go off in 
opposite directions, while the birds 
and monkeys make a great noise in 
the jungle. 
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NUMBER WORK PAGE Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


Six small birds sit on a bough. 

. T'wo more are flying near. 

Now add six birds and two birds more, 
And write the answer here. 


Seven hearts are huddling close. 

One heart is all alone. 

Count all the hearts that you can find 
And write the answer down. 


One postman has four valentines, 
The other holds four more. 

How many valentines in all? 
How much is four and four? 
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First Steps in a Practicable 
Primary Health Program 


By BERNICE GRIFFITH DURHAM 


John Dewey said, ‘‘When a teacher, 
by reason of inspiration of good train- 
ing, brings to the children the right 
things, they respond so freely and fully 
that half in ecstasy and half in despair 
she exclaims, ‘Why cannot they always 
be like this?’ If they could be, the mil- 
lenium would indeed be here ushered 
in by an army of perfect teachers.’’ 


—— years ago schools 
were brought face to face with the 
accusation that one of the generally 
accepted cardinal objectives of edu- 
cation, that of Health Education, 
was getting very meager attention. 
Today an army of teachers is at 
work studying the needs of the 
children and giving each the best 
possible opportunity for normal 
growth and mental development. 
Today schools are child-centered 
rather than subject-centered. This 
accusation initiated the building up 
of an adequate Health Program, not 
just on physical soundness but to 
aid each child to engage in worth- 
while activities through which he 
will form habits, gain knowledge, 
and desirable attitudes toward the 
ideals of health. 

The first step is to know the child. 
The primary child, from 6 to 9 years, 
is passing through a formative 
period. He has physiological needs; 
mental needs; strong interests and 
ambitions. 


The physiological development 
shows that the primary child is 
passing through a period of rapid 
body growth; a period of distinct 
motor activity; and a period of 
co-ordination of the large muscles. 

These needs are safely and ade- 
quately met when cultivated with 
activities ranging from games of 
chase to mastery of the tools of edu- 
cation. The muscles are not yet 
ready for the finer co-ordinations. 
Games of running, climbing, and all 
types of rhythmic games, which the 
child’s natural interests for rhythm 
will show in forms of stories, poetry, 
plays, construction and paper cut- 
ting, are beneficial. The muscles of 
the eyes are finer and not yet ready 
for close, fine work. All writing and 
handwork should be planned to 
protect the eyes. Any games or 
exercises possible for development 
of the larger muscles will meet 
these early physiological needs. 


A study of the mentality of the 
primary shows that he is strongly 
individualistic. He is, more or less, 
feeling, groping about in a darkened 
mass of confused ideas and feelings 
about objects and activities. Every- 
thing is a complex activity. He 
knows and understands few details. 
The extent of the range, variety and 
richness of preschool experiences 
has made his education largely 
numerous facts interpreted accord- 
ing to his relationships. The child is 
passing through a guessing period. 
It is decidedly a time of imitation 
and suggestibility. His reason is 
only a matter of associations and 
these are frequently false. His child- 
ish lies are often products of an 
over-active imagination. 

These needs are dominant and 
imperative but their solution lies in 
the child’s interest in nature, plants, 
pets, exploring, cooking, sewing, 
crude construction, dancing, rhyth- 
mic plays, collecting and hoarding, 
counting and measuring. His inter- 
est is changing from interest in 
activities to interest in ‘“‘results.’’ 
Interest in competition awakens 
from increasing power and skill. His 
efforts are worthy of respect and 
encouragement. Co-operation is de- 
veloping and should be carefully 
nourished. Through this the funda- 
mental characteristic of right living 
is developed. The playground and 
the socialized recitation are vital 
factors in developing the child’s 
mental attitude. 

These needs and interests are the 
bases of the mental, emotional, 
social and physical development of 
the child. The next step is to apply 
them. The best channel is through 
Health work. 

Health instruction as instruction 
may be largely a waste of time. The 
child is not interested in principles. 
He is interested in doing things. 
His interest can be stimulated in all 
the health habits if motivated by 
drills, stories, dramatizations and 
rewards. The wise health teacher 
uses the “‘law of effect’? constantly. 
For example, begin with a_ well- 
organized toothbrush drill. Present 
the children with sample tubes of 
toothpaste. The effects are pleasing. 
They have ownership, a pleasant 
taste in the mouth, pleasure of 


award, and pride in personal appear- 
ance. Since Health Education is 
primarily interested in health train- 
ing, easily formed health habits 
should receive first attention in all 
health instruction. To develop the 
habit give the child opportunity to 
practice it. This is particularly 
applicable to health habits. Use 
every available opportunity and 
develop new opportunities for pupils 
to practice habits. Often a different 
approach or a new goal increases 
practice. 

The materials should be drawn 
from the experiences of the class- 
room children. Great emphasis 
should be placed on the practice of 
habits in personal cleanliness, kind- 
ness, courtesy, fairness, obedience, 
orderliness, consideration of others 
and sufficient sleep in well-venti- 
lated rooms, outdoor play, correct 
food habits, and fresh air, both in 
the home and at school. The family, 
family duties, pets and home inter- 
ests will provide a foundation for 
this course of study. The application 
is in carrying out the family 
activities. 

For example, if you wish to 
emphasize cleanliness of the body 
have some child, or several, wear 
white gloves, or tie up their hands 
with clean white cloths for several 
hours. Then study the condition 
with the pupils. Another example 
for emphasizing cleanliness in food 
is to cut in halves an apple or an 
Irish potato. Allow it to be exposed 
to the air and dust for several hours. 
Study this with the pupils. Both 
experiments are practical and will 
show accumulations of dirt. 

The real test of the success of the 
Health Education program is in the 
conduct of the pupils. In the begin- 
ning of the primary period the in- 
struction will be all experiences that 
will form desirable habits, develop 
wholesome attitudes, and give ade- 
quate knowledge necessary for the 
promotion of the health of the in- 
dividual. Toward the close of the 
primary period Health Education 
will center around opportunities 
that will develop an understanding 
of health habits, and health facts 
applicable to making the home, the 
school, and the community a health- 
ful place in which to live. 
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BIRTHDAY CALENDAR FOR FEBRUARY Sara Rehtus 


BIRTHDAY CALENDAR FOR FEBRUARY AND GOOCKLETS 
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BIRTHDAY CALENDAR FOR FEBRUARY 
SUN MON TUE WED THUR FRI SAT 


1 
§ 6 
9 10 11 12 13 14 15 


EDISON LINCOLN 


16 17 18 19 20 21 22 
23 24 25 26 27 2g ™™ 


LONGFELLOW 


GEORGE 
WASHINGION 


OTHER BIRTHDAYS 
HOW TO MAKE WOuUR 


LUNDBERGH 


MATERIALS NEEDED: 


FEB. 4, 1902 
9x12" Cor LARGER) SHEET OF 
DRAWING OR MANILA PAPER CODY CBUFFALO BILL) 
% SHEET BLACK POSTER PAPER FEB. 26, 1846 


BLACK CRAYON, SCISSORS, PASTE 


41. TRACE THE SILHOUETTE PICTURES ON BLACK 
PAPER. CuoT THEM OUT AND PASTE ACROSS 


TOP OF PAGE AS SHOWN. 


2. USE A PENCIL TO SPACE THE TITLE "BIRTHDAY 
CALENDAR FOR FEBRUARY" ACROSS THE PAGE, 
UNDER THE PICTORES. THEN OUTLINE THE LETTERS 

WITH BLACK CRAYON. 


5. NEXT, PRINT THE WEEK DAY ABBEVIATIONS, AND 
WRITE IN THE NOMBERS. 


4A. WRITE NAMES OF FAMOUS PEOPLE UNPER THEIR 
BIRTH DATES. ADD THOSE GF CHILDREN \N THE 
CLASS. EDISON 


FEB.11, 1947 


LINCOLN WASHINGTON | LONGFELLOW 


FEB.12, 1809 FEB. 22,1732 FEB. 27, 1807 


FEB 


PA 

| 

aff 

a 

ce 

SCHCOL 

PROGRAM 

A 
OF 
TI 
Fc 
BE 
A 
9 
| P 
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PATRIOTIC DECORATIONS Sara Rehtus 


(2) 


LENYTERS COT OF RED, WHITE, AND BLUE CONSTRUCTION FAPER ARE 
VERY DECORATIVE SUSPENDED ACROSS A WALL CR CORNER SPACE 


LETTERS SPELLING LINCOLN OR WASHINGTON OR OTHER SutT- 
ABLE WORDS ADD FURTHER DECORATION. 


STRING LACED THROUGH 
TOPS AND BOTTOMS OF 

THE LETTERS 
HOLD THEM 
FIRMLY 


USE A PUNCH 
OR SCISSORS 


TO MAKE 
FOLD A HOLES FoR 
SHEET OF CONSTRUCTION STRING, 


PAPER INTO FOUR 

DIVISIONS AS SHOWN OO oe] | 
DRAW THE LETTER Of 

THAT COLOR IN EACH 

SECTION ; STRING LACED THROUGH 


STARS tS LOOPED OVER 
WIRE OR NAILS. 


ALL AZ 
OF THE STATES 
MAY BE REPRESENTED, 
OR JUST THE ORIGINAL THIRTEEN. 


MAKING A STAR 
1FoLD SQuarRE 
IN HALF. LOCATE 
CENTER onFoLDA) \ 3: 
2.MEASURE 1% To 4 
RIGHT OFA). 


USE A PIECE OF 
TISSUE OR OTHER 
THIN PAPER To 
CUT THE PATTERN 
FOR THE STARS. 


A. RIGHT SECTION 
BACKW4RD ON 


EDGE OF (C). 


¢ 


4 
/ 
THIS Siz PERPENDICULAR 
E MAy To@).seze(c). so .5./ S.FOLp LEFT 
A SHEET OF Nc), / 


CuT PA WITH RIGHT. 


ERGM PAPER 


SIZE. DoTs 
SQUARE... ARE FOLDED 
& SIDES. 


9x12" 
PAPER. 


BLESS 
= =— | 
Vz 
— 
6/, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
415 
| 
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VALENTINES Sara Rehtus 


WHITE GOOSE 
RED HAT RIBBON 
YELLOW HAT, BILL AND SHOES 


MAKE VALENTINES OF WHITE DRAWING PAPER. 
COLOR WITH CRAYONS. COLORS ARE SUGGESTED. 


BOY VALENTINE 


BROWN HAIR 


AND SHOES 

BLUE CAD 

AND 

TROUSERS. 

RED Socks INSERT 
A 


AND HAT HEART 
BAND. IN 


SUTS 
AROUND 


BRACES 
MAY BE 
Cur 

LONGER 


GIRL VALENTINE 
YELLOW HAIR AND SHOES 
BLUE DRESS 


RED RIBBON 
AND SocKS5 


FE! 
M 


| 


WILL YOu 
Zax OBE 
yD! RED POSTER PAPER HEARTS 
| 
a 
| 
| 
| 
AN SR 
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MY JOLLY SOLDIER TOYS Louise D. Tessin 


1 HAVE A LIT-TLE AR-~--MY OF] JOL-LY SOL-DIER BOYS, A CHEER-FUL LIT-TLE 
) HAVE A LIT-TLE ®BU-GLE BOY, HIS| HORN {5S BRIGHT AND NEW, A SOL-DIER BOY WHO 
THE COLO-NEL LOOKS SO HAND-SOME IN HIS | UN - t- FORM OF BLUE .THE MA-JOR AND THE 


CARE-FUL-LY SO 
GREAT BIG DRUM AND 


CAP-TAIN , THEY ARE|SMART AND DAP-PER, TOO. A PROUD AND BRAVE LIEU-TEN-ANT AND A 


THAT THEY CAN PER-FORM AND MARCH JUST LIKE REAL SOL--DIERS IN 
MAKES A FINE DIS-PLAY, THE GEN-ERAL 15-SUES| OR- DERS ANDTHE SOL-DIERS ALL O- 
SER-GEANT TALL AND NEAT, COR- PO-RAL AND] PRI-VATE MAKES THE AR--MY ALL COM 


THE | SOL- DIERS Att ©O- BEY. 
THE| AR--MY ALL PLETE. 


\ 
Tessin 
LIVELY 
AR---MY OF | JOL- LY SOL-DIER TOYS. | SET THEM ALL UP P| 
BEARS THE FLAG, THE] RED AND WHITE AND BLUE, A DRUM-MER BEATS A 
4 
| 
— \ 
~ 
FORM. 
( -BEY . 
-PLETE. 
| ( 
SR. 


Air Transportation 


An Activity of Mechanical 
Information 


By ALICE HAWTHORNE 


PLANE IS THAT?” is get- 
ting to be almost as common a game as 
identifying cars has been for so many 
years. Boys pride themselves on who 
can recognize at sight every car 
that whizzes by. 


Since the airplane was invented 
in our own United States, it is very 
becoming for our youth to be 
increasingly air-minded. Just last 
year, too—September, 1940—we cel- 
ebrated the twentieth anniversary of 
the first coast-to-coast airway. Then, 
too, in the United States, over 
29,000 people own their own planes. 


Through games and activities, 
flying information is so very easily 
acquired. It is such a natural interest 
today with the activity material 
always at hand: 


In the sky, 

Going by, 

Are planes, aplenty. 
A.H. 


For hundreds of years and more, 
man has been trying to learn the 
birds’ secret, trying to make wings 
that would work. The public libraries 
are just full of excellent stories of 
earliest attempts. We are all familiar 
with ‘‘Darius Green and His Flying 
Machine.” A reading of the poem to 
the class, just starting an airplane 
activity, creates atmosphere. 


As early as the fifteenth century, 
the great artist, Leonardo da Vinci, 
who painted ‘‘The Last Supper,”’ 
dreamed of flying and even drew 
plans of a glider, which embodied 
later ideas. 


Balloons—A Story 


In 1783, two French brothers, 
Stephen and Joseph Montgolfier, 
sons of a papermaker, discovered 
that a paper bag filled with hot air 
would rise. After much experiment- 
ing, they sent up a big hot air 
balloon with a little basket hanging 
from it. The basket held the first air 
passengers, a sheep, a duck, and a 
hen. The balloon stayed up eight 
minutes, then sank to the earth. 
Later two men tried going up. To 
stay up even for a few minutes was 
something. 

Finally, balloons used gas, lighter 
than hot air; and they could stay up 
a bit longer. 


The Flight That Was World News 


Wilbur and Orville Wright were 
bicycle manufacturers and repair- 
men in Dayton, Ohio. Their hobby 
was making small gliders. A glider is 
really a boxlike pair of wings with no 
power of its own. It starts from the 
top of a hill and floats down through 
the air. In their spare time, the 
Wright brothers experimented with 
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these large kites or gliders. In 1903, 
they took their gliders to Kitty 
Hawk, North Carolina, where they 
made more than 1,000 flights in the 
next three years. Finally, they 
corrected the glider from tipping 
over sideways. Now, they decided 
that if they but had a very light 
engine to drive the plane, it could be 
controlled. A problem of power 
started them searching for a manu- 
facturer of engines. No manufacturer 
was interested in building such an 
engine for their glider (people still 
thought flying a crazy idea); so the 
Wrights built it themselves in their 
own shop, a twelve horse power 
gasoline motor. It took them six 
weeks. On December 17, 1903, with 
Orville Wright as pilot, their biplane, 
an awkward, odd-looking, boxlike 
glider, driven by propellers made to 
go around by their gasoline motor, 
made a successful trip. There were 
only five people there to see the first 
successful flight of man into the air 
in a machine under the control of its 
own pilot and having its own power. 


Lindbergh In 1927 


Lindbergh was the first person to 
fly across the Atlantic Ocean alone. 
He flew from New York to Paris, 
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Our own Air Mail Stamps 


5c 20c¢ at any Post Office 
6c 

10¢ 

air special 


France, in one flight—3,610 miles in 
thirty-three hours and thirty min- 
utes. He won a prize of $25,000. 


Game—What Plane Is That? 


Can you NAME and IDENTIFY 
these six popular, frequently-seen 
American planes when you see them 
in the sky? 


1—-STRATOLINER ALTITUDE 
TRANSPORT—Boeing 307 

2—Most FAMILIAR COMMERCIAL 
A1r-LINER—Douglas DC-6 

3—-A 3-PLacE LIGHT MONOPLANE 
Stinson 105 

4—A PopuLaR LIGHT PLANE Car- 
RYING Two PAssENGERS—Aron- 
ca Chief 

5—-STINSONS ARE USED FOR MAIL 
Pick-up—Mail Planes 


Air-Mail Service 


The United States has the best 
Air-Mail service in the world; and it 
is just twenty years old. Have you 
ever seen such signs as these? 


‘‘Air mail gives wings to business”’ 
**2500 miles overnight”’ 

*“‘Wings on your package’”’ 

“Ts your package in a hurry?”’ 
“Overnight sky sleeper service’”’ 


I like to get a letter 


From friends I cannot see. 
It makes me very happy 
To know they think of me. 


It formerly cost 24 cents to send a 
letter from one coast to the other. 
Now it is just 6 cents to “‘air mail’’ a 
letter to any point within the United 
States and Canada. 


Air-Stamp Collecting 


A collection of air-mail stamps 
makes a fascinating year’s activity 
for a class. Hundreds of air-mail 
stamps have been issued throughout 
the world. The six stamps here 
portrayed, the courtesy of Air Youth 
Horizons, depict a portion of Air 
history. 


Display Activity 


Many children in the class will 
have toy airplanes from the ten 
cent stores. A day may be set aside 
for an exhibit, the background to 
represent a field with a hangar made 
of a box. Pictures of a hangar can be 
found in almost any book on air- 
planes and air terminals or in any 
air magazine. 


An Air-Vocabulary Activity 


Almost any boy is familiar with 
air words. This list is but a begin- 
ning. Any class can add to it the 
very first day. 


A letter 


By EDNA JEANNE GRAHAM 
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airplane pilot rudder 
air mail wings parachute 
airport cock-pit balloon 
zeppelin seaplane dirigible 
hangar beacon lights 


It is a far cry from the balloon 
which floated for a few seconds, un- 
directed, through the air to the 
steady, powerful planes of today 
with engines of 2400 horse power 
that make a speed of 190 miles an 
hour. The progress of the story of 
flight is nothing less than miraculous. 


Airplane Reading 


1—‘Why Can’t I Fly?” Sidney 
Lazarus 

2—‘‘*The Story Book of Aircraft,” 

Maude and Miska Petersham 

‘Playing Airplane,’”’ A Picture 

Fact Book, edited by Alice Keliker 


‘‘Air Youth Horizons,”’ published by 
Air Youth of America, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City, N. Y. 
It is a monthly magazine of 
Illustrations, Stories, and How to 
Do It articles. 


4—‘“‘Air Craft Year Book,’’ 1939; 
editor, Howard Mingos 
5—“‘Junior Aircraft Year Book’”’ 


Each letter is a visit 


’Tis fun to read the pleasant 
And jolly things they say. 

I wish someone would send me 
A letter ev’ry day. 


On paper, and I play 
The writer’s sitting near me, 
Instead of far away. 


— 
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The Home as a Laboratory for 
Teachers of Children’s Literature 


A. LEAST once during each 
semester, I invite my class in Chil- 
dren’s Literature to my own home 
and there conduct the lesson from 
books which I have accumulated 
for my own child. 


Books in the home, presumably 
rightly selected for a child, afford a 
more normal setting for the class 
than does a classroom, or even a 
juvenile library. Here are the books 
which a normal child has enjoyed 
having read to her through the 
years, and is now enjoying reading 
for herself. 


On these occasions, our home is 
turned into a small book fair. The 
age-grade levels are displayed in 
separate rooms. Within these rooms 
the books are again displayed ac- 
cording to their type or kind. 
Incidentally, I add the proper toys 
for children of the same age-grade 
levels. 


Since my collection of children’s 
books contains a few books from 
China, Japan, Australia, England, 
and Canada, and since some of them 
are rare or unusual editions, I find 
the students get a broader concept of 
the field than they can get from 
merely reading about these books, or 
from having me tell them. 


Many of my students come from 
homes where there are none, or only 
a few children’s books, and from 
communities where there are no 
public libraries. The collection 
affords them an opportunity to see 
the books in use. They are more 
personal than the same ones would 
be in a public library, on the shelves 
of a bookstore, or in a catalog. As 
my child has grown from babyhood 
to the age of nine, she has been in 
the setting whenever possible. Her 
presence seems to add to the natural- 
ness of the setting. Now she often 
explains the books herself; often 
tells what she likes about them, and 
the ones she likes best. These young 
teachers-to-be question her, and 
thereby get the child’s response in a 
normal setting—the home. 


Not many of these teachers will 
go out and find homes with a like 
equipment of books; of that I am 
well aware. But it will mean some- 
thing to them to have seen such a 
display. Having used this type of 
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demonstration now for four or five 
years, I am beginning to get some 
check on its value. Students who 
have taken the work, who have 
visited my home, tell me what it has 
meant to them in their work. 
Furthermore, it gives them some- 
thing of a model for their own home. 


Frankly, my course has grown up 
around my own child and her play- 
mates. It is the most practical 
course that I have ever taught. And 
the most enjoyable. It is not founded 
on what books say about books and 
children. Rather it is based on what 
I have tried and observed in my own 
home laboratory, where I have 
watched children select and use 
books. 


Whenever suitable I have invited 
parents to come to my home to see 
the books, and to hear my talks on 
books for children. Occasionally I 
have packed fifty or seventy-five 
representative books and gone to 
meetings of mothers, and with the 
help of some members of my class 
have demonstrated these books. 


Children will read whenever books 
are made accessible. It is no problem 
to get children to read. The problem 
is to get books for the children to 
read. That means we have to get 


Showing her favorite pop-up book 


into the homes. Very rarely do we 
find parents maliciously denying 
their children good reading. More 
often they simply do not know the 
significance of books; do not know 
how to select the right book. 


Obviously some parents are un- 
able to buy books. Wherever such 
conditions exist, we must do all we 
can to establish libraries. I believe 
the statistics show that only two- 
thirds of the people of this state have 
access to a library. 


The problem of the teacher is, 
therefore, threefold. She must inter- 
est children in reading, a relatively 
easy task. Secondly, she must get 
books into such homes as are able to 
buy them. And, finally, she must 
make books accessible in communi- 
ties where parents are unable to buy 
them for themselves. Before the 
teacher can do very much with 
these problems she must come to 
realize for herself the significance of 
books in the life of the child. The 
emphasis should be on the WHY 
first. Then the HOW. 


One Leonard Hoar, in 1661, wrote 
to his ‘‘Freshman Nephew,” ‘““Nextly 
as you must read much that your 
head may be stored with notion so 
you must be free and much in all 


Display of the ‘‘two-laps’’ books 
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kinds of discourse of what you 
ne...” 


Teachers of children’s literature 
will also have to read much in the 
field so that their “head may be 
stored with notion,’”’ and so that 
they may be ‘“‘free and much in all 


kinds of discourse of what they 
read.”” That is, they must know 
books, all kinds of books, before 
they can correctly prescribe them 
for a given child. They must know 
books so that they can advise the 
mother or the father who seeks 
advice about her or his child. 
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My students, like my own child, 
will have “‘tumbled about amongst 
books a great deal’ before they 
finish the course. That, I believe, 
will mean more to them than any 
amount of reference material on 
books, or on method. 


Your Valentine Box 
Becomes a Reality 


By MARGUERITE GODE 


V aventine’s Day is no longer a far-away 
dream in the children’s hearts. It is close at 
hand. It has become a part of their everyday 
thinking. You are about to have a Valentine 
box wished upon you and you might as well 
accept the fact right now. 

Soon the children from other rooms will be 
bringing in valentines for their little friends and 
one must not be caught napping. Let the 
children take the responsibility of choosing the 
size, color, etc., of their box, and encourage 
them to bring in suggestive materials for 
working it out. There are all sorts of ideas which 
might prove acceptable for the occasion. 

For example, the class might enjoy making a 
real mail box out of wooden or cardboard 
boxes and installing it outside the room door 


where children passing might easily find it. 


Then there is the round hat box variety 


which offers unlimited possibilities for artistic 
design. 


The Valentine castle is a unique creation 
and challenges the interest of children from the 
lowest to the highest grades. 


For the foundation, lard cans, cartons, hat 
boxes, almost any size or shape, can be pressed 
into service. Wall paper, paint, crayola and 
other on-hand materials may be conscripted 
to add gaiety to the occasion. Illustrations on 
this page may suggest even better ideas for the 
making of this most important receptacle and 
you will find work progresses merrily once the 
idea becomes a reality. 
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February Art 
Suggestions 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 


; is the month of hearts 
and sentimental verses, of signs that 
Spring with its flowers and sunnier 
days is not far off. It is the month of 
praise singing and renewal of faith 
in our two greatest American heroes 
and the principles for which they 
fought. 


Springtime Clay Models 
(Page 34) 


Whether you live in southern sun- 
shine, or where the snow flurries are 
still flying, you will be intrigued by 
this attractive problem. We have 
seen it made up in costly porcelain 
birds, but why not make it yourself 
of clay-modeled birds? 


First—select a length of tree 
branch, that has several small twigs 
and that is strong and firm. Scrape 
all the bark off so as to leave the 
wood smooth. Place the branch upon 
the table to determine which way it 
is to lie in its finished form. Drive 
five or six small nails into the wood. 
These will be the resting places for 
the little clay birds. Snip the heads 
of the nails off (A). 

Next—for flower holders to be 
used with the tree branch, try wiring 
small glass test tubes, one or two, to 
the branch (B). Or a small tin can, 
which has been lined with a coating 
of paraffin, can be placed next to the 
branch for this purpose. Paint the 
branch, the test tubes, or the can, 
with a blending of brown and green, 
to make them all alike in tone. Use 
oil paint. 

Then—model little birds of clay. 
Any ordinary clay used for school 
work will do. However, there are 
some kinds that dry very hard and 
so make the work more durable. 
Place the little clay birds over nails 
that have been forced through a 
piece of cardboard (C). Put the 
models away to dry in a cool place 
so they will dry slowly. 


When dry, paint the birds with 
poster colors and finish with a coat 
of clear shellac. Or use oil paints in- 
stead of poster colors. If oil paints 
are mixed with white household 
enamel, the painting needs no other 
finish. Coating the can with paraf- 
fin makes it leak-proof and also 
rust-proof. 

Assemble the branch and birds for 
a table centerpiece or mantel dec- 


oration. Place trailing ivy and bright 
flowers in the holders. 


Attractive Valentines 
(Page 31) 


Here we have a variation of five 
valentines. Decorations for (A), (B), 
(M) and (N) may be cut from flow- 
ered wall paper. (Q) shows how a 
well-formed valentine may be cut. 
(N) is developed as those on op- 
posite page. 


Lacy Valentines 
(Page 30) 


Instead of spattering a pattern of 
lace upon the tinted paper, one may 
use a real paper doily as one of the 
mountings. It is easier to write or 
letter upon a light-colored heart, so 
we suggest that the latter be 
mounted upon a bright red back- 
ground for accent. 


Valentines 
(Page 29) 


This valentine offers a real thrill 
to the recipient. Upon the little 
Dutch girl are shown some of the 
lines indicating the overlapping of 
parts that make for neat connec- 
tions. The entire figure may be 
assembled before mounting it upon 
the folder or plain background. 


February Calendar 
(Page 11) 
Each year February brings to mind 


two birthdays and reminds us again 
of the virtues and fine principles of 
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Washington and Lincoln. Can you 
write out in simple words the 
meaning of the phrase printed upon 
this month’s calendar? 


George Washington—Poster 
(Pages 32-33) 


This poster may inspire the pupils 
to make other drawings depicting 
various incidents from the life of 
Washington and Lincoln. Posters 
are most effective when colored in 
flat, bright colors. 


Jacob and John—Health Lessons 
(Page 38) 


The lessons shown on this page 
are so important at this time of the 
year, when we are apt to think it is 
warm enough to go out without 
rubbers and warm wraps. 


My Jolly Soldier Toys—Song 
(Page 23) 


Songs about soldiers are in the 
air, and here we have one written 
especially for children. This is a 
song about toy soldiers. 

Let us make some borders for the 
schoolroom. Use action figures of 
toy soldiers for repeating units. Or, 
make some patriotic posters, using 
toy soldiers as illustrations. The 
wording may be simply AMERICA 
IS WONDERFUL. Tell all the rea- 
sons why America is wonderful. 
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CUT OFF /3 OF DOILIE 
PASTE UPON REO 
PAPER, ANDTRIM 
CLOSE ALONG 


ALLOW FOR PASTING 
FLAP , AND 

SECTIONS .A.B.C-ETC 
WHEN PASTE IS DRY, 


BEND LATTER SECTIONS 

UP, AND CONSTRUCT 
BASKET SIDES THE 

PASTING FLAP WILL 

} UNOER LAP_D.-E 


MOUNT UPON RED 
HEART. HEART FORMS 
BASE OF BASKET 
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OTHER COLORS MAY 
BE USED ANDO 
MOUNTED UPON 
FLOWERS or CARDS. 
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Louise D. Tessin 


PASTE STRING BETWEEN 
HEARTS 
x CUT HEARTS FROM 

FOLDED PAPERS 
TO GET FouR AT 
ONE TIME. 


MAKE FLOWERS OF 
CREPE PAPER OR 


TIE HEARTS To 
STEMS OF 
FLOWERS 


ay BE Cur 
oust “ 
wp, 


BASKET 
PATTERN 


PASTE FIGURE 
PAPER MOUN 


UPON CONSTRUCTION 


In order to get both sides of the rounded lace skirt alike, 
cut the same from a folded lace paper doily. Paste this 
upon tinted paper and re-cut. Other parts of the figure 
are cut from tinted papers. Paste the figure upon a 
construction paper mount. Bring arms forward about 
basket. 


Make the small basket from a pattern as shown. The 
base is open. Paste basket to front of dress. Bring arms 
forward and paste hands to basket. 


Tie small hearts to real or artificial flowers. Slip flowers 
into basket. 


A variation may be a Dutch girl. The mount for this 
will have to be bigger. The arms are pasted down flat, 
and the baskets are pasted at both hands. The ends of the 
cap may curl up. 
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LACY VALENTINES 


TAKE PINS OUT CAREFULLY 
WHEN PAINT IS ORY. A SMALLER 
HEART MAY BE MOUNTED UPON 
CENTER SPACE. CUT- PAPER 
FLOWERS ARE PASTED ON FOR 
DECORATIONS. THE VALENTINE 
MAY BE A SINGLE CARO OR A 
FOLDER. CENTER HEART MAN BE 
ANY LIGHT COLOR WITH DARK 
PRINTING. 


5. INSTEAD OF A LACE PAPER 
DOILIE, A REAL PIECE OF 
COTTON LACE MAY BE 


STRETCHED OVER HOLE IN 
MASK 


TINY COLORED DOTs AND 
BOW KNOTS MAY BE PAINTED 
ABOUT SPATTERED PANEL. 

USE POSTER PAINTS FOR 
SPATTERING LIGHT COLORS ON 
DARK PAPERS. 


MANN ATTRACTIVE VARIATIONS 
CAN BE WORKED OuT EASILY. T 
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Louise D. Tessin 


TINTED 
PAPER 


i. PLACE PAPER MASK 
OVER RIGHT HALF OF 
TINTED OR WHITE 
PAPER 

2. PIN LACE PAPER 
DOILIE INTO SPACE. 

3. PIN HEART PATTERN 

OVER THIS. 


SPATTER 
4- APPLY POSTER PAINT, 
WATER COLOR OR 

INK ,TO TOOTH BRUSH 

WITH PAINT BRUSH. 
WITH BLADE OF SMALL 
KNIFE, STROKE OVER 
TOOTH BRUSH...UPWARDS. 


STAND DIRECTLY 
OVER WORK ON DESK ,So 
SPATTER WILL FALL 
DOWNWARDS ON WORK. 


INSTEAD OF A HEART, 
AN OVAL MAY BE 
PLACED OVER THE 
LACE... (3) 
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ATTRACTIVE VALENTINES Louise D. Tessin 
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FROM 


FOLDED 
PAPER, CUT 
3 HEARTS OF 
%, ANY DESIRED 


SIZE. PASTE 
SIDES TOGETHER. 
INSERT 


EMBROIDERY 
23 FLOSS AT 
TIME OF 
ds PASTING. 
: FOR LARGE OR SMALL 
VALENTINE WITH SPATTERED LACE EDGE, A BORDER OF COLORED LINES AND 
CUT- PAPER DECORATIONS. 


N 


CUT OF RED PAPER... PASTE 
TO CENTER OF HEART 


E~CUT FLOWER FROM FOLDED PAPER To 
SECURE TWO OF SAME SIZE. PASTE To 
EITHER SIDE OF_D. 

ADD LEAVES AND FLOWERS TO COMPLETE UNIT. 

WRITE VERSE INSIDE HEART. 


/, OF PATTERN -» 


TO MAKE VALENTINE.B, 
CUT TWO HEARTS OF 
EQUAL SIZE, IN HALF 
NoTic€ THE SLITS. X-Y. 
SLIP THESE INTO CUTS. O0-K. 


DECORATE 
BEFORE 
PUTTING 


PARTS 
TOGETHER 


G 
LY) 
OF 
F. CUT BurTTEeR- F PATTERN. 
FLY OF A LITTLE PASTE 
YELLOW PAPER. ALONG THE SLITS aN AES B 
COLOR BODY BROWN. WILL KEEP SECTIONS 
PASTE OVER TOP FOLD FROM COMING APART, 
A LITTLE PASTE 
OF VALENTINE, 
DECORATE WITH CUT- PAPER 
WRITE VERSE 
ADP GREETING 
G.. BUTTERFLY MAY BE CARD. 


CUT IN THIS FORM AND A 
-$ OF THREE SECTIONS 
WER. 

PASTED ON FLOWE 


of FOUR SECTIONS. 
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SPRINGTIME CLAY MODELS - Louise D. Tessin 


This problem of tree branch, 
little birds and bright flowers 
makes a splendid valentine gift. 
When arranged upon a mirror for a 
table center-piece it is both beauti- 
ful and distinctly artistic. It makes 
a lovely mantel decoration. The 
birds may be carried out with 
considerable detail in the modeling, 
or they can be quite simple and still 

be attractive. Bird types 
may be selected from 
nature books or from 
mounted specimens at 
the museum. 
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What is Educational Music? 


By 


| is a great deal of con- 
troversy and bewilderment among 
teachers about the selection of songs 
for the use of children in the schools. 
It is a vital subject, for often the 
proper selection of music materials is 
the only element lacking in the 
teacher’s successful presentation and 
the children’s interest and co-opera- 
tion. Many capable teachers have 
failed with their music classes,simply 
for lack of the right music. 


The first question we need ask 
ourselves in relation to the music we 
are to present is: “Is it educational 
music?”’ That is what we are sup- 
posed to be teaching in the schools. 
It is a definite type. Certain publish- 
ing houses advertise as publishers of 
educational music. Some of it may 
be music of the dance, or of the 
church, or of the peoples in their 
secular activities, but it is not 
exclusively any of these. It is selected 
because it is the best of its type; for 
only the best is worthy. 

Webster gives education as: “the 
systematic training of the moral and 
intellectual faculties.”’ This rules out 
quite a bit of music. If we are teach- 
ing educational music the child is 
receiving a progressively better 
understanding of music as a heritage. 


It seems we have always with us 
the question of “‘popular music,” 
good and bad. Lately we have had a 
new problem. One very intelligent 
teacher, whose training and exper- 
ience had been along other lines, said: 
‘‘But why is it wrong to sing ‘Loch 
Lomond’ to swing time, if the 
children like it that way?” 


She did not know that it concerns 
the story of a dying soldier; that his 
poignant ‘“‘I’ll be in Scotland afore 
ye”’ tells the sweetheart, who mourns 
by his side, of the flight of his soul to 
the spot they’d loved, before she 
can return to it. It is a question of 
understanding the original. When 
one studies the setting and the mean- 
ing of the song, there is no desire to 
help with a caricature that distorts 
the fresh beauty of the original. 


Not all of the popular songs are 
taboo for children. One teacher 
found the “‘March of the Dwarfs,” 
with its jolly ““Hi-ho,” a bright and 
interesting number for her children 
to include in a dramatization; one 
which they liked. She was careful not 
to use these songs in any great 
quantity, or to let them crowd out 
others of a more lasting character. 
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We should remember that the 
folk songs which we teach as gems 
were the popular songs of their day. 
True, we do not teach them for that 
reason, for they are true musical 
form in miniature and express sincere 
feeling, but we may live to see some 
of the present popular songs hailed 
as inspired. We need not look 
askance at music simply because it 
is current. 


The type of popular song which 
does cheat the child is easily rec- 
ognized. It is the trite, blatant or 
supersophisticated music which is 
given place on some radio programs. 
The words alone are enough to dis- 
qualify them for children. The 
words and music are important. 
They are determining in their subtle 
way the child’s taste, and often his 
outlook on life. Before we teach a 
song we need to ask ourselves what 
appeal it is going to make to the 
child. Are the words childlike but 
not childish? Are they of the type to 
build a sane and helpful philosophy 
of life? Or are they superficial, 
presenting no worth-while picture? 


Never has there been so much 
good music available for children. 
Publishers have brought out a 
wealth of fine material especially 
written for them. Teacher specialists, 
working with children in the model 
schools throughout the country, 
have written songs and used them 
successfully before submitting them 
to the publishers. Publishers have 
taken charming child verse of well- 
known poets and have asked gifted 
composers to set it to music. 


All this is written with the aim 
mentioned before: systematic 
training of the child’s moral and 
intellectual faculties.’”” There are 
many art songs simple enough for 
children. The formation of musical 
taste begins early, and we should no 
more think of giving him inferior 
music than we should think of giving 
him indigestible food, or food of 
only one kind. Nothing but the best 
we can get of each type is good 
enough. 


Many schools have found the 
permanent repertoire idea helpful. 
In this way the child’s repertoire is 
planned over a period of several 
years. He learns in each grade a 
patriotic song, a few folk songs, a 
few art songs, which he memorizes 
and carries to the new grade. Here 
he continues these songs from time 


to time and adds others. When he 
has finished his grade school expe- 
rience he has a very creditable list 


of songs he can perform beautifully 
from memory. 


The expressive singing of these 
songs is stressed as a sort of summary 
of the type work they have enjoyed. 
In this connection the teacher in- 
sures the child’s singing and hearing 
many representative types of music. 
In the first grade they start with a 
verse of ‘“‘America,”’ and an art song, 
perhaps a lullaby, a carol or two, and 
one or two of the best of their favor- 
ite songs. To this they add each 
year. The plan is also of value when 
the school sings together. They 
always have a common ground of 
familiar songs on which to meet. 


The song list of the particular 
grade should be varied from year to 
year. Otherwise the children coming 
into the new room often know most 
of the songs from hearing the other 
grade practice them. Then, too, each 
class is a little different in its make- 
up, its likings and abilities. 


We must strike a balance between 
the type of songs we like and wish 
them to learn and the songs they 
like and wish to know. No progress 
can be made by trying to force on 
them the songs we think they should 
have. 


The choice of music should be 
fitted to the particular group. Often 
one room will thrive on the lovely 
imaginative songs of make-believe 
lands and peoples, while another 
room of the same grade will regard 
them indifferently. They may feel 
like one third grade boy who raised 
his hand and volunteered earnestly: 
‘‘Let’s sing about the farmer. They 
ain’t no fairies, but they is farmers!”’ 
I was so impressed that I didn’t 
even correct him, but gave the 
pitch for the song he wanted. I 
watched their bright faces as they 
sang. I had been trying to sell them 
on fairies while they yearned for 
farmers. 


Often by using some of these 
songs the children prefer, the teacher 
can enlist their interest in other 
features of the music period. The 
selection of songs has much to do 
with their liking to sing. Singing 
is fun and is to be done for the 
pleasure of doing it. If singing 
doesn’t mean this to them, some- 
thing is wrong, usually in the 
selection of the songs they sing. 
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They may have been too easy, too 
difficult, lacking in variety, or not 
of a type to meet the interests of the 
group. 

Songs need to be carefully ex- 
amined for range. How high and how 
low do they go? Many songs are 
printed which are too high or too 
low for the children. Not many of 
them are printed which are too 
high, but many will be found too 
low. This may be due to the fact 
that the song was written originally 
for a lower adult voice, or it may 
have been written by someone not 
thinking or knowing particularly 
about the best range of the child 
voice. Whatever the reason, the 
teacher needs to be on the alert for 
this condition, for by simply pitch- 
ing the song a key or two higher she 
often has a more attractive number. 

Many teachers pitch the song 
down a key or two because they 
imagine it too high for the children. 
If she has a naturally low voice, she 
may sing it where it suits her voice, 
then pitch it in the suitable key for 
the children. Most teachers will 
find that they can develop their 
voices to sing the song where written 
if they will practice it lightly. Nearly 
all people can add two or three tones 
to the range above and below if they 
will try. 


Even if it is necessary to go into 
the half voice, a trick which must be 
learned by men teaching children 
music, because the child is confused 
by the heavy low male voice, it can 
be done. By singing lightly and 
cultivating this half voice the high 
tones can be sung for the children. 

Of course no one is encouraged to 
sing at the extremes of range a 
great deal, but their songs should 
touch upon them. Cultivating this 
ability to use the entire range of the 
voice makes possible the more 
dramatic effect, makes possible the 
high-lighted climax which adds so 
much interest to singing. The tend- 
ency to select songs which are too 
low for the children or to pitch them 
lower because they are thought 
easier to sing, is to be discouraged. It 
should be no more difficult to sing 
the high tones than the others. They 
should be sung lightly, freely, with 
no strain whatever. This cultivates 
the floating, bell-like tone quality, 
which is the particular treasure of 
childhood. Singing the lower songs 
exclusively tends to make the singing 
coarse and the range limited. 

Many young children can sing 
high G with no effort. While these 
tones are touched only occasionally, 
their appearance in a song should 
not disqualify it for use. The fine, 


Let's Dress Up the 


Flow would you like to make 
some Valentine dolls to send to your 
little friends this month? They are 
easily made and make most attrac- 
tive greetings to scatter along the 
way. By using the pattern doll on 
this page or making a similar one of 
your own, you will have no difficulty 
in working out the design of dress 


By MARGUERITE GODE 


which you may prefer. 

Follow the directions as given. 
Dolls should be at least six inches 
high from head to toe. The heart- 
shaped portion of the costume should 
be cut from a red heart. 

For the apron, pantalets, collar, 
cuffs, bonnet, etc., lace doilies make 
a fitting contribution. 
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expertly trained children’s choirs 
make beautiful use of the upper 
range of the child voice. And while 
they are admittedly artists in their 
line, “‘we are all,”’ as Dr. Hollis Dann 
remarked, ‘“‘trying to be artists. If 
not, why not?” 


Most of the tones in the song you 
select should appear within the staff. 
If you find most of the notes below 
the third line, sing in a higher key. 
Often a brilliant number when 
pitched lower will lose all its bright 
challenging effect. A great many 
musicians will go further to tell you 
that each key has its characteristics 
and, therefore, its suitability for 
certain songs. These ideas, however, 
are open to much speculation and 
their difference is not so important 
to the layman. The range suited for 
the child is important, since it affects 
the development and proper use of 
the voice. 


The teacher who is interested in 
putting across a first-class job of 
teaching song material will do well to 
keep these factors in mind. In this 
way she is working toward the 
double ideal: that music shall be 
enjoyed here and now, by the child, 
and that it shall prepare him for 
greater enjoyment later. That is 
educational music. 


Dolls 


Use any color scheme you like in 
working out the dress or suit of the 
doll and print your little greeting 
inside the envelope each one holds. 

The face of the doll is more attrac- 
tive if painted on. The clothes may 
be cut from colored paper. Wall 
paper of small design gives a quaint 
chintzy effect. 


insert note 
in 
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The eagle is our national emblem. It expresses 
freedom and power. The eagle is the king of birds. 
If attacked he will fight until he dies. 

Eagles mate for life. A pair of eagles build a nest 
of sticks 2 to 6 feet long near the top of a very tall 
tree. They return to the same nest every year, 
adding fresh sticks and straw. A nest is often 7 feet 
square. The mother lays two eggs, which hatch in 
April. The mother and father guard their babies 
carefully. They feed them fresh fish and fowl. An 


eagle may grow to measure more than 8 feet with 
wings spread. 


Construction 


wt Blue—Background 


Medium Brown—Tree 

Light Brown—Nest 

Dark Brown—Eagles’ wings and bodies 
White—Eagles’ heads and tail of flying eagle 
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JACOB AND JOHN Louise D. Tessin 


Because Jacob is care- 
less about sneezing, he 
scatters germs all about, 
which, in turn, give other 
people a cold. 


See how carefully John 
puts a handkerchief to his 
mouth when he sneezes. 


Because John 
wears rubbers and 
a warm coat when 
he goes out, he 
stays healthy all 
the time. 


See how miser- 
able Jacob is be- 
cause he carelessly 
gets wet feet anda 
chill when he goes 
out. 


Jacob is not at 
all observing, 
while John makes 
sure there is no 
draft on others 
from an open 
door. 
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FEBRUARY POSTER Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


Brown-haired Ted wears an 
orange sweater trimmed in 
brown, with brown pants. 

His socks are tan and his 
shoes brown. 

The dog is white with brown 
markings. 

Cut the silhouettes and frames 
from dark brown. 

The silhouettes alone may be 
used for place card designs. 
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Rusty, the Red Fox 


By ALLEN CHAFFEE 


Pauers, the red fox, lay curled 
in a hollow log. Cold rain made a 
steady patter on his roof. Rain 
dripped through the trees, and water 
stood in pools here and there in the 
woods. Rusty yawned, wrapped his 
furry tail more warmly about his 
nose and toes, and took another nap. 
He was a handsome fellow, was 
the young fox. His long, soft fur was 
rust red, a sort of golden red, and as 
glossy as silk. His slim feet and 
ankles were velvet black, and his 
bright eyes gleamed keenly. He had 
whitish patches on his throat and 
chest, and every move he made was 
as graceful as a kitten’s. He might 
almost have been taken for a small 
and handsome dog. His home was 
down south where it only rains in 
winter. 


When he woke again, Rusty’s 
first feeling was a dreadful empti- 
ness. It had rained for two days 
now, and for two days Rusty had 
had nothing to eat. He was pretty 
young to be living alone, too; but 
his father and mother had both been 
caught in traps, and his sisters had 
been caught by the hound dog at the 
farm. Rusty himself had barely 
escaped. He sniffed the rain-wet air, 
but all he could smell was the scent 
of wet pine needles, and the wood 
smoke that drifted from the farm 
kitchen. 


One reason why Rusty had not 
caught himself something to eat was 
because he didn’t like to get his tail 
wet. That tail, a thick furred brush 
of the same handsome golden red, 
was all that kept his feet warm on 
chilly nights. But the real reason 
why he didn’t like to get it wet was 
because it took the soft fur, so long 
and thick, hours and hours to dry. 
And when it was wet, it was almost 
too heavy to carry; it would have 
slowed him down if he had had to 
run for his life. Rusty hated wet 
weather worse than an angora cat. 

In any case, it would have done no 
good to go hunting in the rain, 
because most of the furry folk 
stayed in out of the wet. There were 


frogs croaking noisily in the swamp, 
but frogs had horrid tasting skins; 
and as Rusty listened to their song, 
his nose wrinkled with distaste. 
He’d rather go hungry, at least for 
awhile longer, than to eat frogs, he 
decided. 

Of course there were earthworms 
and grasshoppers. As the rain 
stopped at last, and the sun peered 
red between the clouds, Rusty tiptoed 
out into the meadow and began 
catching bugs and worms. But he 
kept his sharp nose pointing this 
way and that, as he sniffed the wind 
for bigger game. And his bright eyes 
studied every shadow to see if there 
were rats or mice about. 

Suddenly the little fox heard a 
dreadful sound—the barking of that 
farm dog that was always chasing 
him. The dog must have got his 
scent. Rusty wasted no time; off he 
raced on his slim black legs, placing 
his dainty paws almost in a straight 
line, one behind another. With his 
long noise pointed straight ahead 
and his long tail streaming out 
behind, he was streamlined for speed, 
was Rusty. 


The dog was larger and had longer 
legs, but Rusty knew his woods 
better. Here he used a fallen log for a 
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bridge across a puddle. There he 
climbed part way up into a wild 
grape vine that hugged a tree. The 
dog, with his nose to the ground, 
dashed right past without knowing 
Rusty was there. Rusty opened his 
mouth in a puppylike grin. He’d 
fooled him that time, sure! But he 
waited in the wild grape vine till the 
people at the farmhouse whistled the 
dog home. 

The dog was probably going to 
get some supper. Rusty, though, 
was still so hungry his insides fairly 
hurt. Now the little fox had seven 
gifts. His long nose told him a very 
great deal about where to find food. 
His keen eyes, his sharp ears, his 
swift feet, all helped him find and 
catch something to eat. They also, of 
course, helped him to keep from 
being caught. His furry tail kept him 
warm when he slept, and that meant 
a very great deal to his comfort. If 
he had lived where the winters were 
cold, his feet might actually have 
frozen without such a tail to keep 
them warm. His red-gold fur so 
nearly matched the ground that it 
helped him to hide from his enemies, 
that is, when the wind was in the 
right direction! But the gift that 
helped Rusty most of all was his 
keen wits, his ability to think and 
plan. That good brain often helped 
more than all the rest together. 

He sat down to think things over. 
If he could just content himself 


Rusty wasted no time—off he raced on his slim, black legs 
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with bugs and worms till it got dark, 
there would be plenty of rabbits 
hopping about. He couldn’t always 
outrun a rabbit, but he could outwit 
them. 

Sure enough, by and by it was 
dark, and down the road hopped a 
big brown bunny. It didn’t have 
much brains, so when the people 
from the farm came driving down the 
wood road, the rabbit just went 
hopping down the road in front of 
the car, instead of hopping off into 
the bushes. And if the car hadn’t 
turned off into another road, the 
foolish rabbit would have got so tired 
it couldn’t have kept ahead of the car. 

The farm dog followed the car, 
so Rusty raced to where the wind 
could not carry his scent to the dog. 
Instead, the wind blew towards 
Rusty. He was glad he had left no 
footprints in the road. 


The little fox didn’t try for that 
rabbit, though. Just as the car 
turned off into a side road, and the 
dog with it, Rusty spied an even 
fatter rabbit come hopping through 
the woods. These woods, so near the 
farmer’s vegetable garden, were a 
good place fora fox to live. Because 
that garden full of lettuce and 
carrots and other good things drew 
the rabbits out every evening, and 
the big barn drew wood rats. There 
was fine hunting for a red fox. 

Now rabbits have a queer way 
of running in a circle. Sometimes it 
fools an enemy, that doesn’t know 
what has become of the rabbit. But 
Rusty was on to the trick. When he 
he first saw this second rabbit, he 
tried to run it down. The rabbit had 
eaten so much of the farmer’s 
vegetables that its brown sides 
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bulged, and it couldn’t hop as fast as 
Rusty could run. But then the 
rabbit tried one of its tricks. It 
began’ leaping around through the 
woods in a big circle. One minute 
Rusty’s open jaws could almost snap 
on the rabbit’s little round tail. The 
next minute the rabbit just wasn’t 
there. But Rusty knew what had 
happened. The rabbit was circling 
back to where they had started 
from. Had it gone right or left? 
Rusty’s nose, sniffing the breeze, 
told him right. His ears told him 
there were hopping feet in that 
same direction, and his wits told 
him what to do. 

Cutting straight across the circle 
Rusty headed off the rabbit before 
the foolish thing could turn the 
other way. So that night Rusty 
didn’t have to go hungry to bed. 


The Sleepy-Head Folk 


By GARALD LAGARD 


P assy looked delightedly out 
over the snow-covered mountain 
valley. Snow had fallen softly all 
night long, but now the sky was 
clear and only the snow which had 
gathered upon the branches of trees 
sifted to the ground, as a crisp wind 
stirred the leaves to shed their chilly 
blanket. Gene stood beside her on 
the porch of the snug little mountain 
cabin. 

‘What do you think of it?’”’ he 
asked softly. “Is it worth getting up 
early to see?”’ 

“It’s lovely!’ Patsy said, and she 
laughed as the breath from her 
mouth formed into steam from the 
morning chill. “I’m going to try 
again to get David up. I tried once, 
and he just grunted and went back 
to sleep.”’ 

Gene laughed. ‘‘He’s sort of like a 
bear,”’ he said. ‘‘Maybe he won’t get 
up, now that winter has set in.” 

“You mean,’ Patsy asked dubi- 
ously, “‘he’s cross like a bear?”’ 

no,’”’ Gene replied. ‘“‘Not that 
at all. I meant perhaps he wants to 
sleep all winter, just as most bears 
do. I was trying to be funny.”’ 

“Oh,” Patsy said. ‘‘Bears do sleep 
most of the winter, don’t they. I had 
forgotten that. But David isn’t go- 
ing to! I’m going after him right 
now. It’s Saturday, no school, and 
we have a whole day to play in the 
snow.”’ 

When David was at last aroused 
and dressed warmly for the winter’s 
day, the glare of the sun on the snow 
quite drove the sleep from his eyes. 

he said in surprise. ‘Did 
all this happen last night? My, 


everything looks so clean.’”’ Then he 
yawned widely. ‘‘Everything looks 
sleepy too.”’ 

“‘Sleepy-head!”’ cried 
““You’re just like a bear.”’ 

“T am not!”’ David replied stoutly. 
‘But I want my breakfast.” 

“In winter,’’ Gene said teasingly, 
‘‘bears don’t have any breakfast.”’ 

breakfast!”” David said. 
**Then I’m glad I’m not a bear.”’ 

“The bears don’t need food,” 
Gene said. ‘“‘They just go to sleep 
and forget it, until spring. You may 
know about the bears, but do you 
know that some other animals, in- 
sects and reptiles also hibernate 
from the cold?’’ 

David shook his head. “‘Hiber— 
hiber—”’ he stuttered. “‘No. I can’t 
even pronounce it. What other 
animals and things hiber—?”’ 

‘‘Badgers,’”’ said Gene. ‘“‘And some 
rodents—squirrels and mice. But 
the soundest winter sleeper of all is 
the hedgehog. We call him a porcu- 
pine. In the autumn he crawls into a 
hole among rocks, or under the roots 
of trees, and there he stays until 
spring. During this time he has no 
food at all. If you were to try to wake 
him he would give one loud snore, 
take a few weak breaths, then stop 
breathing entirely and remain asleep. 
He’s almost impossible to rouse until 
the warm spring weather.” 

“You mean,” asked Patsy with 
surprise, “‘that he doesn’t have to 
breathe at all?”’ 

‘‘No,”’ answered Gene. ‘‘His heart 
action is enough to keep him alive. 
Bears, badgers, and most of the 
other hibernating animals breathe 


Patsy. 


very weakly, but they do draw 
breath. But few of them need food— 
digestion stops entirely—for they 
are very fat when they fall asleep. 
Some people have good reason to be- 
lieve the black bear will not hiber- 
nate unless food has been plentiful 
enough so that he may cover his 
body with a warm, thick layer of 
fat.”’ 


“I suppose,’”” David said, “that 
keeps him warm, no matter how cold 
the weather becomes.”’ 

Gene shook his head. “‘Not en- 
tirely. If a bear becomes too cold, 
due to a poor sleeping place or an 
unusually cold winter, he awakens. 
If the bear has not slept long enough 
to be weakened from his fast he 
looks for a warmer bed. But if he is 
too weak to do this, he soon freezes 
to death. A great many of the hiber- 
nating animals die this way during 
severe winters. But the animals are 
able to stand greater cold during 
their hibernation than at any other 
time.” 

“I don’t see how,” Patsy said. 
‘‘When I get cold in bed, it seems as 
if I’m going to freeze any minute. I 
can’t exercise and start the blood 
moving and get warm again. I have 
to have more covers or a hot-water 
bottle.” 


“Well,” Gene explained, ‘‘you 
aren’t a hibernating animal. You are 
warm-blooded—you keep a steady 
and even temperature all the time, if 
you are well, no matter how hot or 
cold the weather is. But the animals 
that hibernate are so changed physi- 
cally by their sleep that their blood 
takes on the temperature of the at- 
mosphere, or within a very few 
degrees of it. That is, if the ther- 
mometer registers quite low, the 
sleeping animal’s blood would be- 
come colder, so that there is not 
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much change between the tempera- 
ture of his blood and that of the 
air about him.”’ 

“T’ve read,’’ David said, ‘“‘about 
the squirrels storing up food for 
winter. If they hiber— hibernate— 
there! I managed to say it—-why do 
they have to do this?”’ 


‘‘Because,’’ Gene replied, “they 
do not hibernate completely. They 
awaken from time to time and feed 
upon their winter stores. Then they 
curl their bushy tails about their 
noses and go back to sleep. Even 
rabbits,”’ he continued, “‘often sleep 
for several weeks during the coldest 
time of winter. They burrow out a 
small hole in the snow, then curl up 
in it and allow the new snow to 
cover them. But they have to 
breathe during this sleep, and small 
air holes are kept open by this con- 
stant warm breath, so the animals 
don’t suffocate.”’ 


“Ts it the cold that makes these 
animals go to sleep?”’ Patsy asked. 

entirely,” Gene answered. 
‘‘They hibernate because it is their 
nature to do so. But cold will induce 
sleep, which passes into the deeper 
sleep of hibernation. But there is an 
animal that lives in the tropics 
which sleeps for three months during 
the extreme summer heat. So you see 
it isn’t only the cold which prompts 
this curious habit.” 

David said, ‘“‘You spoke about in- 
sects and reptiles—”’ 

“All reptiles sleep during the 
winter’s cold. Lizards and snakes 
creep into holes, or under dead 
leaves, sometimes in large numbers 
so that they may twine themselves 
together and so conserve the heat of 
their bodies. Frogs usually hibernate 
in masses in the mud of ponds or 
streams. And if anything should 
awaken them—an unusual warmth 
in the water, for instance—they can 
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still remain under the water eight or 
ten times as long as they are able to 
do at any other time. For you know 
frogs must come up to breathe, un- 
less in a state of hibernation. 


‘“‘With some insects, it is a matter 


of sleeping or starving. For the food 


they must have is scarce in winter. 
Not all insects hibernate, but those 
that do are usually in the larval or 
egg state. Insects which have many 
babies a year do not always hatch 
their autumn brood. These babies 
will remain sound asleep until spring, 
even though the weather is yet warm 
enough for their brothers and sisters 
to fly about in the sun.”’ 

David sighed deeply. “‘I do be- 
lieve that about sleeping or starving,”’ 
he hinted broadly. “What are we 
having for breakfast? That is, if we 
are having breakfast. If we aren’t, 
I’m going back to bed, and you can 
call me about fifteen minutes of 
spring!”’ 


Wonders of the Sea 


4 Daddy, what is that big 
brown hill over there?”’ 

“That’s not a hill, Bobby, that’s 
a big pile of sponges ready for mar- 
ket.” 

“Some of those things are as big 
as I am.” 

“Sponges are all sizes, Bobby. 
They grow on the bottom of the 
ocean. And here at Tarpon Springs, 
Florida, are the homes of the largest 
sponge fisheries in America. Let’s 
go down to the wharf and see if we 
can’t get one of the sponge fisher- 
men to take us out on his boat and 
see them get sponges.”’ 

It was just a short walk from the 
market place to the dock, where 
Bobby and his father found the 
sponge fishing boats. Bobby was 
quite surprised to learn that these 
boats were open sailing vessels, and 
that they stayed out at sea, some- 
times as long as three months be- 
fore they had to come in for supplies. 

When the boat, with Bobby and 
his daddy aboard, had sailed a 
short distance, the sea diver, who 
was all dressed in his rubber diving 
suit, put on his big helmet. Eagerly 
Bobby watched the men pump air 
to the sea diver. ‘‘Look,”’ exclaimed 
Bobby, “‘you can see where the diver 
is by the bubbles on the surface of 
the water.” 

“That’s right, Sonny,” answered 
one of the fishermen. “If we didn’t 
watch those bubbles and keep the 


By LILLIAN S. GRAHAM 


boat close to the diver, this rubber 
hose through which we pump air to 
him would get too tight and break 
and then he wouldn’t be able to stay 
down. The diver always walks 
against the current so that the mud 
from his heavy steel shoes will 
drift back of him. If he kicked it up 
in front of him, he couldn’t see the 
sponges.”’ 


CENTIPEDE 


By LEONARD SNYDER 


Today I saw the oddest thing, 
Like rows of legs along a string. 


He walked out from behind a weed. 
My mother called him centipede. 


His legs were just as thick as hairs, 
He surely had a hundred pairs. 

I counted both the sides and then 
I found he just had ten and ten. 


“Are the sponges really on the 
bottom of the ocean?” asked Bobby. 

“Yes, sir, a sponge is partly an 
animal and partly a plant. It fastens 
itself on to a rock or piece of coral 
and grows there all of its life. The 
sea diver picks the sponges up with 
that three-pronged hook he carries 
with him.” 


“Oh, look,” said Bobby, “he’s 
come to the top of the water now.”’ 

“And look at the big bag of 
sponges he has,”’ said Daddy. 

“They don’t look like the ones 
we’ve seen,”’ said Bobby. 

The fisherman explained that that 
is the way sponges look when they 
are living. The gummy dark sub- 
stance is an outside coating. The 
sailors spread the sponges on the 
deck and let them dry for a couple 
of days. Then the men pound them 
with clubs or stomp on them with 
their bare feet to get all the animal 
matter out of them. The sponges are 
then scraped to take off the outside, 
and washed. Then they are ready 
for market. 

“Daddy, can we take some of 
these sponges home?”’ 

“Not these, Bobby, but when we 
dock we’ll go to the market and get 
a few to take back with us.”’ 

‘“‘Ask for a vase sponge,”’ said the 
fisherman. “‘That’s one shaped like 
a vase. When you get home if you 
plant seeds in it they will grow with- 
out any soil or anything other than 
water.” 

“Will they really?2”’ 

“Daddy, let’s get some vase 
sponges,—one for each of the boys 
in the neighborhood. Can we, 
Daddy?” 

“‘We surely can, Son. Here we are, 
docking. Let’s go look up those vase 
sponges.” 
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February Fun 


By MAE NORTON MORRIS 


were puddles every- 
where, big puddles, middle-size pud- 
dles and little puddles, for winter 
snows were melting and the sun did 
not go to bed so early as it did in 
December. 

Deep in his burrow in the garden 
a big woodchuck stirred and 
stretched his short legs. ‘““Oh, me, 
oh, my!’ he sighed. “I’m tired of 
sleeping. I wish that spring was here.”’ 

Mrs. Woodchuck heard him but 
she didn’t bother to open her eyes. 
back to sleep,’ she whispered. 
“It’s too soon to get 

Mr. Woodchuck decided that she 
was right, so he just yawned and 
grunted and went back to sleep. 

In another burrow a family of 
skunks was moving. “I’m hungry as 
a bear,” said Mr. Skunk. “It’s 
growing warm. I’m going to get out 
of here. I’m going to find something 
to eat.” 

“So am I,”’ said Mrs. Skunk. 

“So are we,” said the five skunk 
children who were as large as their 
parents. One by one they ambled 
slowly out of the burrow, seven of 
them in all. They winked and 
blinked as they looked at the evening 
sky which was red and pale yellow. 
Then they straightened their big 
bushy tails, shook themselves, drank 
out of puddles and started off in 
search of food. Seven little black, 
rubbery noses sniffed the ground as, 
heads down, tails up, they marched 
away. 

Hairy Woodpecker, clinging to a 
little maple tree by the _ brook, 
watched them start across the 
meadow. ‘“‘Ho—Ho,” he called. 
“There goes the skunk parade!” 

Meanwhile, under an apple tree in 
the orchard, a family of meadow 
mice had ventured out. They were 
playing tag. They leaped and 
jumped as they chased each other 
around a pile of brown apples. 
Blue Jay, who had alighted on a 
little cedar tree near by, watched the 


frolicking mice with one eye and with 
the other eye he saw the skunks who 
were coming nearer and nearer. 

“Quick, quick!’ he called to the 
mice. ‘‘Run for your lives!’’ 

The meadow mice stopped playing 
tag and looked about. “‘Sniff, sniff,’’ 
up went their little whiskered noses. 
Whisk, skip, run, away they scam- 
pered. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Skunk and 
their five children reached the tree 
under which the mice had been 
playing, they saw nothing but a few 
half frozen brown apples in a pile on 
the ground. But their little black 
rubbery noses told them that meadow 
mice had been playing there; besides, 
they had heard Blue Jay’s warning 
cry, a cry that had told someone of 
danger. 

Mr. Skunk stamped the ground 
with his front feet and shook his 
bushy tail indignantly and looked 
toward the cedar tree where Blue 
Jay sat laughing. ‘““You—you mis- 
chief-maker!’’ he squealed. ‘‘Why 
did you tell them to run? Don’t you 
know that we are hungry?” 

‘Look for more mice—look for 
more!”’ shouted Blue Jay, who 
thought it all very funny. 

Mr. and Mrs. Skunk and their 
five children nibbled a few brown 
apples, but they could not find the 
sly little meadow mice although 
they stayed in the orchard until the 
big white moon came up in the sky. 

The next day it was still mild and 
sunny. Gray Squirrel scampered 
among the trees, turning somersaults 
and swinging from branch to branch 
like the circus man on a flying tra- 
peze. Suddenly he dropped to the 
ground and dug furiously under a 
mound of melting snow and wet 
brown leaves. He had just remem- 
bered hiding acorns there in October. 
And there they were right where he 
had left them. What a meal he had! 

Toward evening a large flock of 
wild geese flew across the sky. 
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Hairy Woodpecker looked up from 
his resting place on the little maple 
tree by the brook. ‘“‘Cheerio!”’ he 
called to his cousin, Downy Wood- 
pecker. “‘Cheer-up, the wild geese 
have returned. Soon Bluebird will be 
coming back!”’ 

As he called to Downy, two 
beautiful mallard ducks flew swiftly 
by. “Quack, quack—the geese are 
back!”’ shouted the ducks. 

But that night it grew cold again. 
Mr. and Mrs. Skunk and their five 
children went back to their snug 
burrow in the ground. The cold 
made them very sleepy, so back 
they went for another nap. The 
meadow mice scampered into their 
cosy nest under a pile of brown corn- 
stalks in the garden. Gray Squirrel 
curled up in his hollow tree home, 
leaving the Woodpecker cousins, 
Chickadee, Blue Jay, and a few 
other stay-at-homes to watch and 
wait for spring. 

The very next day, even if it was 
cold, Hairy went looking for pussy- 
willows and he found them, too, by 
the edge of Silver Lake. The soft, 
little silver pussies were just peeking 
out from their brown cradles. Some- 
where in the meadow, Chickadee 
was practicing her spring song. 
“Phebe, phebe, phebe,” she called 
softly. It made Hairy Woodpecker’s 
heart glad to hear it. Anything might 
happen now, anything at all! Magic 
days were coming to the meadow. 
Hairy was sure of it. He had not 
drummed for a long time, but now he 
made the meadow merry with a 
long ‘‘rat-a-tat-tat-tat-tat-tat!”’ 
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New Month 


By MARGUERITE GODE 


Said Ebenezer, ‘‘Let me see 

What this new month will bring to me; 

Some special days to celebrate; 
I’1l mark down each important date. 
Two birthdays, claimed by famous men 
Must be observed by all, and then 
There is the day I’ll choose to send 
My heart to some deserving friend. 

It may bring ice and sleet and snow, 

A share of shine and thaw and blow, 
With barren trees and muddy lanes 
And pictures frosted on the panes. 

It is a month of in and out, 

With sleighs still scurrying about 

And people dozing over books 

Or dreaming dreams in cozy nooks. 

No other month is quite so brief, 

And as we turn each daily-leaf 

We find it full of new-found joys 

To thrill the waiting girls and boys.” 


Answers, please! 


Whose birthdays do we celebrate in February? 

On what day do you send greetings to your friends? 
How did Valentine’s Day first begin? 

What makes water turn to ice and snow? 

What is called freezing temperature? 

What causes ice to thaw? 

Where does mud come from when there is no rain? 
Who frosted pictures on the window pane? 

How many days does February have? 

Can sleighs travel in summer time? 
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Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


Have you ever seen me? 

{ am not very big. 

{am out only at night or dusk. 
See my big eyes? 


? 
| \" "Ny 


[ live in the trees. 

{ cannot really fly. 

{ can sail like a plane. 

My tail is as flat as a feather. 


{ eat nuts of all kinds. 

My fur is very soft. 
Underneath [ am white. 
My back is gray or brown. 


When [ sleep it makes a blanket. 
it covers my eyes and nose. 

( spend most of the winter asleep. 
(am a Flying Squirrel. 
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Mrs. Goose 


Too Late 


By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


Illustrated by Author 


J usT look,”’ said Mrs. Squirrel. 
‘I’ve been to the dentist, and see 
how beautifully he polishes!’’ She 
tipped back her head and opened her 
mouth, and Mrs. Goose saw rows of 
lovely little sharp teeth, shining 
cleanly, like pebbles on a beach. 

Now Mrs. Squirrel was very proud 
of her teeth, and all her friends knew 
it. Mrs. Goose said: ‘‘They’re very 
nice.’? But she didn’t admire them 
half enough, Mrs. Squirrel thought. 


Mrs. Goose went on till Mr. 
Badger stopped her. He said: “I’ve 
just had a very delightful experience 

one that will do me good. That fox 
dentist, you know, who has just 
come to Animaltown, has done a fine 
job of brightening my teeth. Just 
see.”’ 

He opened his mouth, and Mrs. 
Goose looked inside. Yes, sure enough, 
his teeth were all shining and milk- 
white. They trimmed his mouth 


Remembers 


in the most attractive way, she 
thought. 


“T’ve even had a gold filling put 
in,” he told her, then. ‘‘Take a good 
look at it.” 


Mrs. Goose gazed again, and ad- 
mired the gold filling, gleaming like 
a buttercup in a field of daisies. 


“Ersn’t ot nace?’’ grunted Mr. 
Badger, trying to say, “Isn’t it 
nice?”’ with his mouth wide open. 


“I don’t know what you are talk- 
ing about,’’ Mrs. Goose told him. ‘“‘I 
can’t understand you. But I'll tell 
you this—your teeth look in very 
fine shape, indeed they do.”’ 


She walked on. At the corner of 
Animaltown Avenue and Lettuce 
Lane she met Mr. and Mrs. Pop- 
Rabbit and their three youngest 
children, Leaf, Clover, and Baby 
Bumps. They were all taking turns 
looking into each other’s mouths. 


‘*Why are you here?’’ asked Mr. Pig 
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Mrs. Goose saw rows of shining teeth! 


‘‘What are you doing?” asked Mrs. 
Goose. ‘‘You look very funny, stand- 
ing here like this.”’ 


‘‘We are just admiring each other’s 
teeth,”’ said Mrs. Rabbit, with a sort 
of squeaky giggle. “The visiting 
dentist—he has polished them so 
beautifully.” 

*‘Let me see,’’ asked Mrs. Goose. 

She took a look into one pink 
rabbit mouth after another. Yes, to 
be sure, every single tooth was shin- 
ing and perfect. Mrs. Goose did so 
love small, bright objects like that! 
They reminded her of wheat or rice, 
and she was so fond of those. The 
children’s teeth looked so cunning— 
like nice grains of sugar. Mrs. Goose 
could hardly bear it. 


*‘Well, you look very polished and 
fixed-up,’’ she said at last, with a 
goosie sigh. ‘‘Good-bye now. I must 
skip home and sweep my floor.”’ 


Now Mrs. Goose could not skip, 
indeed she couldn’t. She was too fat 
and heavy for that. But she did go 
right home. She put on a big purple 
apron, and began to clean. But all 
the time she was working she wasn’t 
thinking about dust. She was re- 
membering her friends’ teeth, and 
how beautifully the dentist had 
polished them. She thought over and 
over again how shining they looked. 

Suddenly she snatched off her 
apron and put on her hat and coat. 
She plopped out of her door. ‘‘What 
a good idea,’ she said to herself. 
‘‘Why didn’t I think of this before?”’ 

She walked along Animaltown 
Avenue till she came to Mr. Gob- 
bler’s Grocery. She went behind that 
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and up a flight of stairs. She opened 
a door with DENTIST printed on it 
in big black letters. 

There were three animal people in 
the waiting-room. One was Mrs. 
Sheep; she was reading a magazine. 
One was a strange groundhog from 
over behind the Wild Woods; he 
seemed to be asleep. The other was 
Mr. Pig. 

Mrs. Goose took a chair beside 
him. He bent his big head and 
whispered to her. “Why are you 
here?”’ 

Mrs. Goose answered, snappily, 
“I’m here for the same reason you 
are, I suppose.”’ 

This made Mr. Pig laugh. He 
laughed very hard. Mrs. Sheep 
stopped reading her magazine, and 
the strange groundhog woke up with 
a start. The door of the dentist’s 
office opened, and a rabbit nurse 
looked out. She _ said: “Quiet, 
please.’’ So they all settled down to 
waiting. 

Soon Mr. Beaver came out of the 
dentist’s office, with a very pleased 
expression. He spoke to Mr. Pig and 
Mrs. Sheep, and bowed politely to 
the strange groundhog. Then he 
noticed Mrs. Goose. ‘“‘How do you 
do?” he said. ‘‘Why did you come?”’ 

“For the same reason you did,”’ 
Mrs. Goose told him, feeling very 
put out. 

At that Mr. Pig began to laugh 
again. This time all the others 
laughed with him. It made quite a 
commotion, and the rabbit nurse 
opened the door quickly, and said, 
very sharply this time: “QUIET, 
please! Don’t you see that sign?” 

They looked, and, sure enough, 
there was a sign with QUIET 
PLEASE on it. They all were still. 

is next?” asked the nurse. 

“TI am, I think,” said Mrs. Goose. 

“You don’t think at all, and that 
is really what is the matter with 
you, my friend,’ Mr. Pig whis- 
pered. 

“Mrs. Sheep is next,’’ said the 
strange groundhog. 


Mrs. Sheep tripped into the den- 
tist’s office, and the door shut. 
Before long she came out, curling 
her lips back to show her brilliant 
teeth. 

Then it was Mr. Pig’s turn, and 
then the groundhog’s. Mrs. Goose 
waited patiently through all of this. 
At last the nurse said to her: ‘““Now 
come in, please.”’ 


Mrs. Goose walked into the den- 


tist’s office. She saw a chair, and a 
little white stand with shining gad- 


LET ME SHIME 
Your TEETH 


Dentist | 


‘*Open, please,’’ said the fox dentist 


gets on it. She saw a fox dentist in a 
white coat, looking very friendly. 

“‘Be seated, madam,”’ he said. 

She sat down in the chair. The 
nurse fastened a white napkin around 
her goosie throat, covering up her 
feather chest neatly. 

“This is a great surprise,’’ said 
the dentist. “Something very un- 
usual.”’ 

“No, I don’t think we have ever 
had a goose before,’’ said the nurse, 
smiling strangely. 

‘‘Now,”’ said the dentist. ‘‘Open, 
please.” 

“Open what?”’ asked Mrs. Goose. 

‘‘Why, your mouth, of course.” 
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“But I haven’t any mouth. Only 
a bill.” 

“Open that, then. I can’t look in- 
side till you open, can I?”’ 

Mrs. Goose stretched her bill 
wide, and then shut it tight, with a 
snap. When she said “I haven’t any 
mouth,”’ she had thought of some- 
thing else she hadn’t, either! 

“Please open,” the dentist told 
her. “I didn’t have time to look. I 
didn’t see anything!”’ 

But Mrs. Goose didn’t open. She 
just sat there, feeling sillier and sil- 
lier and goosier and goosier. Oh, she 
was in such an embarrassing fix! 
Suddenly she jumped up and 
snatched the white napkin from 
around her throat. She caught up 
her things. 

what’s the matter?” asked 
the fox dentist. 

‘“‘Why are you going?” asked the 
nurse. ‘“‘He’s a very gentle dentist, 
indeed he is.”’ 

“It isn’t that,’’ said Mrs. Goose. 
“I’ve just remembered something. 
In fact, I shouldn’t have come at all. 
Thank you. Good-bye’’—and she 
rushed out of the door with her hat 
on crooked. 

When she got to Mrs. Squirrel’s 
house, there was her friend, hanging 
up dish towels on the back porch. 

“Why, hello, Mrs. Goose,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Where have you been?”’ 

“I’ve been to the dentist’s, that’s 
where I’ve been,’’ Mrs. Goose told 
her, marching right by. 

At that Mrs. Squirrel started 
laughing, just as Mrs. Goose’s other 
friends had laughed. ‘‘Why?”’”’ she 
asked. “Why did you go? You 
haven’t any—”’ 

But Mrs. Goose had rushed on. 
She knew that Mrs. Squirrel was 
going to say, “You haven’t any 
teeth!’ and she knew that herself, 
now. She wished that she had 
thought of it, indeed she did, before 
she sat down in the dentist’s chair. 
Yes, she had remembered it too 
late! 


I LOVE MY FLAG 


I love my flag, my country’s flag, 
Of red and white and blue, 

The flag displaying stars and stripes 
Protects both me and you! 


I love my flag, my country’s flag, 
Its colors and its folds, 

’T was for its sake our grandsires died; 
What gallantry it holds! 


By NONA KEEN DUFFY 


I love my flag, my country’s flag, 
Of red and blue and white, 

My heart is gladdened by its name 
And quickens at its sight! 


I love my flag, my country’s flag, 
With all my mind and heart, 
In case invaders threaten it, 
I pledge to do my part! 
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Brownie Keepwatchee 


Takes a Slide 


By SYLVIA L. CLAFLIN 


B ROWNIE KEEPWATCHEE Sat on 
the tip edge of a fir-tree branch. He 
brushed a flake of snow from the 
collar of his little red suit and 
looked up at the sky. “Hmm. 
Snowing again,”’ he observed in an 
off-hand fashion. Suddenly he stood 
up and looked around. “Hmm. 
Winter will soon be over. Perhaps 
this will be the last snowstorm. I— 
I guess I’d better go over to Bobsled 
Hill and take a few slides.”’ 


Off he flew in a hurry. ‘‘Where are 
you going?”’ asked a gray squirrel 
who had stopped scurrying 
around to count his store of nuts in 
the oak tree. 


“Sliding, over on Bobsled Hill. 
Want to come?”’ 

“Sure. Just wait until I get these 
nuts back into my storehouse. But 
wait—what are you going to slide 
on?” The squirrel looked inquiringly 
around. 

Brownie Keepwatchee burst out 
laughing. ‘‘Ho—wait here, I'll be 
back with my sled in just a jiffy.” 
And sure enough, as soon as the 
nuts were counted and put back into 
the oak tree, there was Brownie 
Keepwatchee and his little red sled. 


Over at the top of Bobsled Hill 
the two little friends stood together. 
Brownie Keepwatchee’ whistled. 
‘‘What a fine hill!’’ he cried. ‘‘And 
it’s just supper time so we have it all 
to ourselves. Oh, hello. Want a 
slide?”’ 

A small white rabbit had hopped 
timidly up to where they were 
standing. ‘‘Is it safe?’’ he asked in a 
shy voice. 


“Safe? Pooh! Of course it’s safe. 


Hop on,” ordered Brownie Keep- 
watchee. 


He gave a push, and away they 
went. Like a puff of wind they sped 
over the snow, down, down, down, 
to the bottom of the hill. As they 
neared the end of the stretch, the 
little rabbit caught his breath long 
enough to ask, “Aren’t you going 
to stop before we get to the cross- 
road?”’ 

‘‘What?”’ shouted Brownie Keep- 
watchee. 

The little rabbit repeated his 
question. But the wind was whistling 
a merry tune in the brownie’s ears 
and he couldn’t for the life of him 
hear what the rabbit was saying. 
On, on, they went until suddenly— 
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Like a puff of wind they sped over the snow 


‘“‘Whew!”’ said Brownie Keep- 
watchee, as the little red sled came to 
a standstill. ““That was a close shave! 
What happened, anyway?” 


The rabbit sat in a heap of snow, 
shaking as if he would never stop. 
automobile,’”’ he whispered, 
with his teeth chattering. 


“That big black car,’’ said the 
squirrel, pointing to an automobile 
that was just turning the corner. 


Brownie Keepwatchee looked 
angry for a moment. ‘“‘Why didn’t he 
look where he was going?” he cried. 
‘“‘We might have been hurt.”’ 


‘Shame on you!” said a soft voice 
by their side. They all looked around 
at once. There stood Fairy Step- 
softly, shaking her head and smiling. 


“What do you mean?” asked 
Brownie Keepwatchee. ‘‘We—’’ 


“I saw you,” said the fairy. “I 
watched you start from the top of 
the hill. You didn’t look to see if 
anything was coming, did you?”’ she 
asked. 

“Well, no,’’ answered’ Brownie 
Keepwatchee. “After all, it is our 
hill, isn’t it? It is here to slide down, 
isn’t it?’’ 

“The hill is, yes, indeed. But 
instead of going on down into that 
field over there, you kept on going 
right over toward the road. Didn’t 
you?” 

“Of course,’”’ answered Brownie 
Keepwatchee. 

“Why?” 


‘Because it is much steeper and 
you get a faster ride.’’ Brownie 
Keepwatchee’s head went down 
toward his chest a little way. 

“And you are the brownie who 
watches out for the safety of girls 
and boys!” Fairy Stepsoftly shook 
her head sadly. 

“I’m sorry,”’ said Brownie Keep- 
watchee with a little sniffle. The 
tears were starting to run down his 
cheeks. He tried to brush them off 
quickly as he said, ‘““That road does 
belong to the cars, I know. I was 
angry at the driver because he 
didn’t watch out for us. But it 
wasn’t his fault. We shouldn’t be 
sliding where there are cars. Should 
we, Fairy Stepsoftly?”’ 

Fairy Stepsoftly smiled. ‘‘That 
sounds more like you,’’ she answered. 
““You’re right. Automobiles have no 
other place to go but on the road. 
And you can slide wherever you find 
a good hill. Leave the roads for the 
cars and then there will be no 
trouble.” 

Brownie Keepwatchee clapped his 
little red-mittened hands. 

remember!” he cried. ‘“That 
will be my safety lesson for this 
month. Thank you, dear Fairy 
Stepsoftly!”’ 

And away he flew, singing at the 
top of his voice: 


“Sliding is a lot of fun, 
And you won’t see stars 

If you slide in open fields— 
Leave the streets for cars!”’ 
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morning, after a light 
snow, as the three little rabbits were 
playing ‘‘Follow the Leader” in the 
soft snow, they saw Reddy Squirrel 
hurrying along the top of the fence 
in a very businesslike way. He looked 
neither to the right nor left, and paid 
no attention as they called to him. 


“Let’s follow him and see where 
he is going,”’ said Bobby. 


“‘That’s a good idea,’’ answered 
Benny. ‘‘We’ll pretend that he is the 
‘Leader.’ ”’ 


“I can’t climb up on that fence,”’ 
objected Bunny. 


“You don’t need to, Silly,’”’ said 
Bobby. “‘Just follow along beside the 
fence. I think he’s going over to the 
barn.” 


Bobby was right. When Reddy 
reached the fence corner, he jumped 
down and ran quickly towards the 
barn. By the time the three little 
rabbits had reached the corner and 
hopped under the fence, he was out of 
sight. 


*‘Never mind!”’ said Bobby. ‘“‘We’ll 
just follow his tracks here in the 
snow.” 


So the little rabbits hopped along, 
looking carefully so as not to miss a 
single one of Reddy’s little tracks. 
When they were about halfway to 
the barn, they met him coming back, 
and he did look very funny. His 
cheeks stuck way out on each side, 


The Best Valentine 


By BLANCHE CARTER BOWERS 


‘*We want to be your valentine’”’ 


which gave a very queer expression 
to his face. 


‘Whatever in the world is the 
matter?” called Bobby. 


Reddy stopped. ‘‘Nothing,’’ he 
said in a strange muffled voice. 


“Have you got the mumps?” 
asked Bunny. 


“I know!” said Benny. ‘He’s 
carrying something in his mouth.”’ 


“I’m taking some nuts to Gray- 
back for a valentine,” said Reddy, 
carefully putting the nuts down in 
front of him. 


“A valentine!’ said the three little 
rabbits in a chorus. ‘‘What is a 
valentine?”’ 


“On Valentine’s Day you give 
someone you like a card with hearts 
and pictures on it, and a verse telling 
how much you like them. Today is 
Valentine’s Day. I didn’t have a real 
valentine, and, anyway, Grayback 
will like nuts better, I am sure.”’ 


“I'd like to give Mother a valen- 
tine,”’ said Bunny, after Reddy had 
gone along. 


“We haven’t any valentine to 
give her,”’ said Benny. 


‘‘We will have to make one,”’ said 
Bobby. ‘‘Mother has never had a 
valentine. We must give her one. 
What does she like best?”’ 


*Us,”’ said Bunny. ‘“‘She said this 
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morning that she couldn’t get along 
without us.”’ 


‘“‘Then we must be her valentine,”’ 
said Benny. 


“How?” asked Bunny. 


“TI know!” said Bobby. have a 
good plan.”’ 

When he had told Benny and 
Bunny they laughed and said. ‘‘That 
is a good plan, Bobby.” 

Then back to the big oak tree 
they hopped, and in the soft white 
snow before the tree they made a 
little path in the shape of a heart. 
Around and around the path they 
went, until it showed up plain and 
clear. Then the three little rabbits 
hopped into the middle of the big 
snow heart and sat very still. 

‘Mother! Come here!”’ they all 
called. 

Mother Rabbit opened the door 
and looked out. She saw a big snow 
heart, and in the middle of it sat the 
three little rabbits in a row. 

“‘Well! Well! Well!’ she said. 
‘‘What does this mean?”’ 


‘‘We want to be your valentine 
Because you are our mother fine.”’ 


the three little rabbits said together. 
‘‘We wanted to say ‘Mother dear’ 
but it didn’t rhyme,” said Bunny. 
Mother Rabbit laughed. ‘‘Either 
way is nice,’”’ she said, ‘‘and you are 
the best valentine that you could 
possibly give me.”’ 
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Strange Money of Long Ago 


| and his father had been 
traveling for days to reach the 
Trading Post. 

It was the time of year when men 
came from far countries to buy and 
sell. 

Ahmed had begged his father to 


take him along. He said he would not |". 


take up much room. His father was 
glad to have him for company. 

Five days was a long time to 
travel the narrow camel paths with 
no one to talk to. 

They could hear the sea in the 
distance and as they drew nearer 
Ahmed could see the boats. 

There were other camels, too, and 
oxen and carts on the shore, and 
here and there were tents that some 
of the traders were using as stores. 

Ahmed climbed down from his 
seat on the camel and walked along 
beside his father. 

It was very exciting to see all these 
strange people. Some had come a 
long way. There was a man carrying 
great bundles of silk from his boat. 
The man’s skin was yellow and his 
eyes were narrow. “He is a China- 
man,’’ said Ahmed’s father. 

There were a great many men 
with dark skin and black hair like 
Ahmed’s. Ahmed was a little Persian 
boy who lived long, long ago. 

There were other men with yellow 
hair and light skin from Greece. 

Ahmed let go his father’s hand and 
walked about by himself wishing 
there was a little boy to play with. 
He stood a moment looking at the 
funny Chinese boat, when suddenly 
a tiny little man came down the 
plank to the shore. He looked again, 
it wasn’t a man; it was just a little 
boy Ahmed’s age. They looked at 
each other and then started to talk, 
each in his own language. They 
could not understand each other. 
Then they laughed, and, as a laugh 
is the same in every language, they 
took hold of hands and ran up and 
down the shore laughing and play- 
ing. 

The traders were very busy selling 
the things they had brought with 
them. 

Ahmed and Sing Lee, the little 
Chinese boy, wandered around to the 
different booths. Sing Lee’s father 
was selling a big bundle of beautiful 
silk to Ahmed’s father. Ahmed’s 
father counted the copper rings he 
carried in a large leather bag. That 
was the way he paid for the bundle 
of silk. 

Sing Lee’s father bought a beauti- 
ful Persian rug from Ahmed’s father 
and paid for it with some queer little 
gold ornaments. 


Ahmed) and his father traveled far on 
their camels 


‘‘May I have some money to buy 
some little cakes?’’ Ahmed asked his 
father. ‘‘They have some cakes and 
raisins and figs in that big white 
tent by the sea.”’ 

Ahmed’s father took a handful of 
copper rings from the leather bag 
and gave them to little Ahmed. 

‘‘These will buy enough for you 
and your little Chinese friend,” said 
Ahmed’s father. 

The boys ran off to the tent and 
spent the copper rings just as we 
would spend pennies and nickels and 
dimes. The shopkeeper weighed the 
rings on his scales so he would know 
how many cakes to give the little 
boys. 

“I have some money, too,’’ said 
Sing Lee. He took a little bag from 
the pocket of his loose trousers and 
emptied a lot of little silver orna- 
ments on the ground. “Here is a tiny 
silver ox and a silver knife and here 
is a gold shirt.’” He showed them to 
Ahmed and tried to tell him they 
were the kind of money they used in 
his country. When they went to a 
tent and bought a package of dates 
with the little silver ox, Ahmed 
understood. 

Two men from another country 
were buying figs and dates. One man 
had a piece of shiny tin that was 


By FLORA C. RUE 


Sing Lee shows Ahmed the queer 
Chinese money 


cut like a bunch of grapes. He 
broke the tin grapes off and gave the 
fig merchant a tin grape for each 
bundle of figs. The tin grapes looked 
like tin quarters. 


The other man had little bundles 
of salt. Salt was very good for money 
in those days. He bought some figs 
with his salt. 

The boys walked on busily eating 
their figs and cakes. They saw a man 
buy some rugs from Ahmed’s father. 
The man was paying for the rugs 
with funny little copper sticks. 
Several men came up to see this new 
kind of money. 

“‘This is a good kind of money,” 
the man was saying. ‘‘See, I can get 
six of them in my hand at once. They 
are called obolli.”’ 

‘“*This is the best kind of money I 
have ever seen,” said Ahmed’s 


Obolli—copper sticks 


Tin money from Malacca 


Copper rings from Egypt 
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father. “‘It is easier to carry than 
heavy iron bars or copper kettles or 
even these rings.”’ 

One man wanted to buy one of the 
rugs Ahmed’s father had brought. 
He said he used oxen for money but 
he had not brought the oxen with 
him. He gave Ahmed’s father, in- 
stead, a tab’-t of baked clay and 
wrote on it, ‘* promise to pay one 
ox to any one who brings me this 
tablet.” 

Ahmed’s father did not want the 
ox, but he knew he could use the 


tablet to buy some wheat. 

Ahmed and Sing Lee were tired 
walking, so they sat down under a 
tree. Soon the two tired little boys 
fell asleep. 

After awhile Ahmed’s very tall 
father in his white robe came looking 
for his little boy. Then Sing Lee’s 
very short father in his loose blue 
coat and trousers and long pigtail 
came looking for his little boy. 

The Chinese boat was ready to go. 
It was loaded with the things the 
Chinaman had bought with his 
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queer little silver and gold orna- 
ments. 

The big camel was waiting for 
Ahmed and his father to climb up on 
his back. Another camel was loaded 
with silks and linen and wheat 
and salt that Ahmed’s father had 
bought. 

The little boys said good-bye to 
each other in their own way and 
waved their hands until the camels 
had gone over the hill and the 
Chinese boat had sailed around a 
bend in the sea. 


The Fairy Queen's Helpers 


, was great excitement in 
the palace of the Fairy Queen. 
Hundreds of tiny messengers sped 
up and down the golden stairs and 
hurried through the marble halls. 
The music of tinkling bells and 
silver trumpets filled the air and 
sweet voices proclaimed, ‘“‘Her Maj- 
esty holds court today! Her Majesty 
holds court today!”’ 

Many days had passed since she 
told all the fairy household about a 
visit from a shining sunbeam who 
begged her to come at once to the 
Land of the Children because they 
sorely needed her. Accompanied by 
two of her most beautiful attendants 
she had hastened to see what she 
could do. 

The fairies had missed her very 
much but now their beloved Queen 
had returned. With great joy they 
arrayed themselves in the most 
beautiful of all their costumes and 
hastened to the great throne to 
welcome her. When all were assem- 
bled she related the story of her 
travels. 

‘“‘When I came to the end of the 
Rainbow Bridge that leads to the 
Land of the Children,’ said the 
Queen, “‘the twinkling stars were 
putting out their glowing lights and 
the great sun in his chariot was 
ready to start on his daily journey 
across the sky with his attendants, 
big gray clouds and white sunbeams. 
He seemed to know where I was 
going, for he said, ‘Step into my 
chariot and you shall see every nook 
and corner of the land you seek.’ 

“TI saw a land teeming with chil- 
dren but it was a somber land, all 
gray and white and black and the 
children were not happy. I think 
they need our magic colors.” 

Almost before she had finished 
speaking six beautiful tiny creatures, 
the color fairies, knelt before her 
Saying, ““‘We pray thee, most gra- 
cious Queen, send us to the Land of 
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the Children. We will make them 
glad.” 

‘‘“Go, my magic colors,’”’ replied 
Her Majesty, “‘prepare yourselves 
for the journey and return to me 
quickly.” 

Swiftly they sped away and in the 
twinkling of an eye they returned 
prepared for travel and eager to 
depart. Then the Queen escorted 
them to the end of the garden and, 
as she bade them farewell, she gave 
each a magic wand saying, “‘Wave 
this three times and you may travel 
as you wish, but do not depart until 
early dawn.’’ As they watched for 
the dawn each fairy wondered how 
she would like to travel. 


Suddenly the Green Fairy bent 
her little head and listened. Surely 
she was not mistaken, surely she 
heard a_ great sigh. Again she 
listened and again she heard the 
great sigh. It came from the big 
gray stone at her feet. ‘‘What’s the 
matter, Mr. Gray Stone?’’ asked the 
fairy. 

Mr. Gray Stone looked at her 
sadly and said, “‘All the days of my 
life I have lived here and I want to 
stay here. Yesterday strong men 
came and lifted me up and turned 
me over and over. I heard them say 
they would come again today and 
take me away. I don’t want to go 
away.” 

The Green Fairy listened quite 
politely until he had quite finished, 
then clapped her hands and began 
to dance. She danced until she was 
quite out of breath. When she had 
caught her breath again she said, 
“Oh, Mr. Gray Stone, I am just 
starting for the Land of the Children. 
The Fairy Queen told me to go there 
and make the children happy. Won’t 
you come with me? Won’t you carry 
me on your back? You are so strong 
I’m sure you won’t mind, for I am 
very small and not a bit heavy.”’ 


At once Mr. Gray Stone ceased his 
sighing and said, ‘‘Yes, little fairy, 
I will go with you gladly and I 
shall be proud to carry you on my 
back.”’ 

As soon as dawn came Green 
Fairy donned her traveling cloak, 
seated herself on the back of Mr. 
Gray Stone, and waved her wand 
three times. Suddenly he turned into 
a gorgeously colored bird and flew 
away among the fleecy clouds, carry- 
ing Green Fairy with him. 

While Blue Fairy sat quietly 
thinking, a cool, damp mist came up 
from the ground and lightly touched 
her. In her sweet-toned voice she 
said, ‘‘I know where you are going. 
Won’t you let me take you to the 
home of the rain clouds? We will go 
up the sunbeam ladder to the eastern 
sky where they live. I’m sure they 
will be glad to take you when they 
go down to earth.” This pleased the 
Blue Fairy. At the first peep of dawn 
she started for the home of the rain 
clouds. 


Very early in the morning Red 
Fairy caught a glimpse of a passing 
breeze that swayed the topmost 
branches of the trees for just a 
moment, then departed, leaving 
them still against the sky. Soon the 
little breeze returned and the tall 
trees gracefully bowed their branches 
in greeting. 

‘*I wonder where the breezes go,”’ 
said Red Fairy to herself. “‘I wish a 
friendly one would take me on my 
journey.”’ Three times she waved 
her wand and waited. Soon she 
heard a faint rustling sound and felt 
herself lifted from her soft seat in 
the palace garden. She knew a 
mysterious breeze had answered her 
summons. 


‘‘Are you going to take me to the 
Land of the Children?” she asked. 
She knew the friendly breeze 
heard and was carrying her there 
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swiftly although he answered never 
a word. 

Orange Fairy had seated herself 
beside a babbling brook. For a long 
time she watched the running water 
and listened to its cheery song. 
Sometimes the brook turned aside 
and rushed around a big rock and at 
times, when its bed was smooth, it 
murmured gently as it flowed along. 


“TI choose to travel with the 
brook,”’ the fairy said, as she waved 
her wand. The brook stood still a 
second, just long enough to say, 
“You must be brave if you travel 
with me.” 

“I’m brave enough to go with 
you,” she said, as her tiny feet 
touched the water. Then she asked, 
“Is it a long way to the Land of the 
Children?” 

“*Yes,’’ said the brook, ‘“‘but soon 
we will go faster and then we will be 
there in a very short time.”’ Faster 
and faster flowed the brook until it 
came to the top of a mountain. 
Fairy saw the brook was going to 
make a great leap but she wasn’t 
afraid. Brook and fairy took the leap 
together and, lo, they were in a 
beautiful valley far below the moun- 
tain top. Here little rivulets joined 
the brook and soon it was wide 
enough and deep enough to carry 
ships with snowy sails. 

“I’m a river now,” whispered the 
brook, ‘‘and we are now on our way 
to the great ocean. Keep watching 
and you will soon see it.” Little 
fairy was so eager to see the big 
ocean she stood on her tiptoes. Soon 
she gave a little cry of surprise. It 
was the first time she had seen high 
rolling ocean waves with their white 
caps. 

“You need not fear the ocean,” 
she heard the friendly brook say. 
“The big waves will carry you up 
high and down low but they will 
carry you safely. Now, little fairy, I 
must bid you farewell. Father Ocean 
will take you the rest of the way.” 

“Thank you,” said the Orange 
Fairy, as she sailed away on one of 
the white-capped waves. 

When Yellow Fairy looked up at 
the morning sky she saw a twinkling 
star slowly sinking behind some 
distant trees. ‘‘Oh, bright star,” 
called the fairy, ‘“‘I must go to the 
Land of the Children. They need me. 
Will you take me there?” 


“‘Gladly will I take you if you are 
going to help the children,” said the 
shining star. ‘“‘Wait where you are 
and I will send my swiftest messen- 
ger, a ray of light, to bring you 
to me.” 

Only a second did the Yellow 
Fairy wait before she felt the gentle 
touch of the promised messenger. 
He took her tiny hand in his and 


together they sped up and up until 
they reached the waiting star. 

“Oh, shining star, how bright you 
are! When you take me to the Land 
of the Children I will tell them how 
beautiful you are and how kind you 
were to bring me to them.”’ 

The Violet Fairy was the last to 
go. She sat a long time thinking she 
would like to travel some way no 
one had ever traveled before. When 
the sun’s first rays shone upon the 
welcoming earth she bent her head 
and listened. Well she knew she 
would hear the great chorus at the 
palace, for every day the Queen’s 
whole household greeted the King 
of Day with joyous music. 


A GOOD CITIZEN 
By Ciara G. CorRNELL 


I’m proud to belong 
To the great U.S. A., 

And I’ll prove it by doing 
What’s right night and day. 


I'll be very careful 
To mind every rule 

When at home, on the street, 
And also in school. 


And if I keep faithful 

From now till I’m grown, 
I’ll become such a man 

As our land’s proud to own. 


Suddenly she waved her wand 
high in the air and called, ‘‘All sweet 
music come to me. I have need of 
you.”’ From far and near the music 
came. There was the great bass viol, 
who always spoke in low, deep tones, 
and the violin, whose tremulous 
strings sent forth sweet melodies. 
There was the flute with its birdlike 
note, the harp of many strings, and 
the big bass drum that made the 
soldiers walk so proudly. Then came 
the trumpet and the cornet with 
voices so wondrous clear everybody 
listened whenever they spoke. Last 
of all came a troup of songs fairies 
had sung many times and beautiful 
new songs waiting to be heard. 

When the fairy told them why she 
had summoned them, they all cried 
out, ‘‘Let me take you.”’ 

“TIT would like to go with a new 
song, a song that never has been 
sung,” she exclaimed. Turning to a 
sweet little lullaby, a song mothers 
sing to their babies, she asked, ‘‘Do 
you know the way to the Land of 
the Children?” 

““Yes,”’ said the lullaby. “I was 
born in that land but the Fairy 
Queen sent for me when I was very, 
very small. I have lived in the 
palace ever since and the Queen her- 
self has taught me. Only yesterday 
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she said it was almost time for me to 
go back to the land where I be- 
longed.” As fairy and lullaby went 
away together all the music sounded 
their sweetest notes. 

When all the fairies reached the 
Land of the Children it was early 
spring. Mother Earth was still wear- 
ing her wondrous mantle of pure 
white snow and the brooks, rivers 
and little lakes were still hidden 
under their glistening coats of ice 
Jack Frost had sent them to keep 
them warm until the spring should 
come. 

Before they started on their 
journey they had promised to meet 
at the end of the first day they 
spent in the new land. They met at 
the edge of a beautiful forest and 
after all had seated themselves in a 
circle, as they always do when they 
have important affairs to discuss, 
they began to tell each other what 
they had seen. 

‘“‘No wonder our Queen thought 
the children needed the magic col- 
ors,”’ said Green Fairy, who was the 
first to speak, ‘‘for this whole land 
is dull and dreary. There is much to 
do. We will have to stay here a long 
time and we must help each other.” 

“Of course,” said all the fairies. 
*‘But what shall we do first?” “‘Let’s 
begin with the sky,” said the Blue 
Fairy, “for now it is dull and gray 
and when the rain clouds sweep 
across it is almost black. Sometimes 
soft white clouds float about but 
there is never any color. I will make 
it wondrous blue and you can color 
the morning sky and the little clouds 
that attend the rising sun with faint 
red, orange and yellow. And then 
you can make the sunset sky glorious 
with your brightest hues and hang a 
rainbow in the sky, a rainbow so 
beautiful everyone will watch for it 
and be filled with wonder when they 
behold it. I will make the little lakes 
blue like the sky and when the wind 
blows hard the rippling waves will 
wear little white caps like the big 
ocean waves. At sunset when the 
wind is still the quiet water will 
mirror the colors we have painted in 
the sky.” 

“And I,” said the Green Fairy, 
“‘will go down under the earth and 
give each little grass blade a coat of 
green to wear when it pushes itself 
above the ground. Soon the whole 
earth will be covered with a carpet 
of green. Then I will whisper a 
message to every tree saying, ‘Send 
out soft green leaves that will grow 
brighter and brighter when the 
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summer days come. 

“We,” said the Orange, Yellow 
and Green Fairies, “‘will have to 
begin at once and keep very busy 
all summer for we are going to color 
all the flowers. We will paint the 
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dandelions and buttercups a sun- 
shiny yellow. We will use our 
brightest colors for the tulips and 
poppies, and make the scarlet sage 
look like a flame of fire. After we 
have colored all the flowers we will 
brighten up all the fruits and berries. 
Some trees will bear bright yellow 
lemons, others big round oranges 
half-hidden beneath glossy green 
leaves. Some will be loaded with 
yellow pears, some with purple 
plums and some weighted with red, 
yellow or green apples. 

“Currants, cherries, and straw- 
berries will have changing colors, 
first green and then red.”’ 

‘‘Suppose,”’ said the Blue Fairy, 
“‘we give the birds feathers of differ- 
ent colors. I will give one a piece of 
blue sky to wear on his back and the 
children will call him bluebird. The 
jay, now all gray, shall have blue 


tail feathers that will make him very 
handsome.”’ 


“And I,” said the Red Fairy, 
“will give one little bird red feathers 
with just a few black ones. He will 
be known as the scarlet tanager. I 
will make another all black with red 
and yellow feathers on his shoulders. 
His name will be red-winged black- 
bird. The big woodpecker shall have 


a tiny red cap and the robin a red 
breast.” 


The Orange Fairy promised to 
give the oriole golden feathers and 
Yellow Fairy said she would give 
one bird such brilliant yellow feath- 
ers everybody would call him the 
goldfinch. 


All the fairies were as busy as 
busy could be during all the long 
summer days, but when autumn 
came they were busier than ever. 
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Then they turned the leaves of the 
trees red, and orange and yellow. 
And the berries on all the little 
shrubs became a beautiful dark 
violet, bright orange, or brilliant red. 

When the fairies knew the children 
were happy with all the beautiful 
colors about them they sent a gauzy- 
winged butterfly to Fairy Land to 
tell the Queen they had fulfilled her 
wishes and were ready tocome home. 
The butterfly soon returned saying, 
“The Queen awaits your coming.”’ 

Upon their arrival they found the 
fairy household assembled in the 
great hall of the palace eagerly 
waiting to hear the story of all they 
had seen and heard during their 
travels. The Queen was so pleased 
she allowed them to keep their tiny 
wands and granted them permission 
to return to the Land of the Children 
whenever they wished. 


The Cover-Picture Study Unit 


Abraham Lincoln—One of Our Greatest Presidents 
By FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


a it has been well over 
a hundred years since Abraham 
Lincoln was born and a good many 
years have passed since his death, 
there is not one among us who does 
not think of him kindly and rev- 
erently. 

And each February 12th, as his 
birthday comes and goes, we think 
again of that little boy born on that 
cold February day in the crude log 
cabin at Hardin County, Kentucky. 
It may have been a rough life indeed 
for a small boy but the very dangers 
that beset that little cabin in the 
wilderness made Abe Lincoln both 
strong and unafraid. Before Abe 
was out of his short pants, he could 
shoot a gun and shoot it well. In 
this way, he thought of himself as 
protecting his mother from the wild 
beasts and from the Indians. He 
could fish and hunt, too, and help 
his father get food for the family. 
He was known as the boy who was 
afraid of nothing. But little Abe had 
a father and mother who were not 
satisfied that their son was a fine 
out-of-doors boy who could fish and 
hunt. They wanted him to be able to 
read and write and to do the things 
that they could not do because of 
lack of schooling. The thought that 
Abe and his sister Sarah must have 
an education was uppermost in 
Abe’s father’s mind. So one day he 
took little Abe and Sarah to see an 
old schoolmaster who lived in a 


shanty down the road. Although the 
schoolmaster could not write, he 
could read pretty well, so he was 
able to teach the children their 
letters. 


Both Abe and Sarah proved to be 
good pupils and it was not long 
before Abe knew as much if not 
more than the schoolmaster him- 
self. Then it was that Abe wished so 
very much for books so that he 
could read by himself at home. 


But books cost a great deal of 
money in those days so Abe had to 
be satisfied with reading his Bible, his 
catechism, and his spelling book 
over and over again. Sometimes his 
father was able to borrow a book for 
Abe to read which delighted him 
more than anything else in the 
world. 


Two of his favorite books which 
had come to Abe in this way, were 
the ‘Pilgrims’ Progress’’ and AZsop’s 
Fables.”” Abe read them over and 
over again until he knew every page 
of both of them by heart. It was not 
long before Abe taught himself how 
to write. He used to practice writing 
his name in the soft earth or in the 
snow and sometimes even upon the 
walls of his cabin home with pieces 
of charcoal. It was about this time 
that Mr. Lincoln decided to move 
his family from Kentucky to a new 
farm in Indiana where he hoped the 
children could get better schooling 


and where there would be better 
opportunities for them all. 

Such a long hard trip as it was! 
It is hard for us who travel so easily 
by train, and even by airplane, to 
imagine traveling in the days when 
there were no railroads and not even 
a stage route. The family belongings, 
particularly the beds, had to be 
packed on the backs of horses and 
each night for seven nights the 
Lincoln family slept under the open 
stars. 

Abe helped his father hew the 
logs and cut the poles for the new 
cabin. He helped to plant the 
vegetables and nurture them care- 
fully so that they might have plenty 
to eat. It was while Abe was living 
in his Indiana home that a kind 
neighbor loaned him “The Life of 
George Washington.” Of all the 
books Abe had ever seen, this was his 
favorite. He took it to bed with 
him night after night and read it by 
the dim light of his candle. 

The kind neighbor who had loaned 
him the book asked him one day 
what he intended to be when he was 
grown up. 

“T am going to be the President 
of the United States,’”’ Abe replied. 
And this thought never left Abe 
Lincoln. Whenever he was plowing 
in the fields or chopping trees or 
threshing wheat, he would fall to 
daydreaming of the day when he 
might be president and could be 
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such a great help to so many, many 
people. Perhaps it was this determi- 
nation on the part of Abe Lincoln 
that caused his dream to come true. 
Anyway, we know that Abraham 
Lincoln was one of the greatest 
presidents this country has ever 
known. No burden ever seemed too 
great for his broad shoulders to carry. 


And now when we see schools 
and parks and streets and great 
highways named for Lincoln, and 
when we observe his day in com- 
memoration of his birth, and when 
we visit the beautiful Lincoln Park 
in Chicago and watch the light play 
upon his noble features, we are 
reminded again of that little boy who 
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learned to write from practicing on 
plain logs and on the soft earth. 

Perhaps these very struggles of 
his early life helped him to win and 
to hold the great love of the 
American people and to write his 
name so deeply into the pages of our 
history that it will linger there for 
generations to come. 


Five Dollars 


Will be paid for the best solu- 
tion to the problem presented 
in this department each month. 
Send your answers to 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 


American Childhood 
Springfield, Mass. 


What Would You Do? 


Two dollars is paid for each problem chosen for publication. 
For the best solution submitted an award of Five Dollars is 
paid. .. The name of the winner and the prize-winning 
solution will be published in April issue. Your solution 
must be received not later than March 5th. 

This month the problem selected is— 


What Would You Do with the Child Who Hums? 


I have a seven-year-old nephew who stays with me 
occasionally during his vacations from school and 
sometimes week-ends. His behavior is almost angelic 
except for one thing. In the evening when my husband 
and myself settle ourselves to read the evening paper 
or a book, my nephew immediately starts to hum. 
He never hums during the day or anytime except when 
one of us starts to read. 


This is so annoying my husband has asked me not 
to keep the boy again. I have explained to him how he 
annoys us and asked him not to do it; perhaps he will 
play quietly for a few minutes but will start to hum 
again, not any special tune, which makes it more 
annoying, but a constant hum. He never does this at 
home. He is very obedient otherwise and the solution to 
this problem would help us immensely. 

—Mrs. BERT GUSTAFSON 


The Prize Award in the December 
“What Would You Do?” Contest 


The award for the problem: ‘‘What Would You Do with the Sulky Child?’’—-submitted by 
Mildred E. Lauzon, has been awarded to Reba Noble. She writes as follows: 


I am very much interested in the questions which 
you have stated in your magazine. I am sending my 
solution to the problem presented in the ‘“‘What Would 
You Do?” department for this month. I have had a 
little boy who always wants to be first. If he isn’t first 
he pouts. So I drew a picture on the blackboard of a 
little boy with a very long nose. Then I told this story: 


“Once there was a little boy that always wanted to 
be first. His name was ‘Me First.’ One day his nose 
began to grow. It grew so long that it was always in 
his way. He couldn’t go anywhere without getting it 
bumped. A little fairy told ‘Me First’ that if he would 
let others be first his nose would grow back to its 


right size. So after that ‘Me First’ let other boys and 
girls be first and his nose grew like the fairy had told 
him it would.” 

I left the picture on the blackboard and when anyone 
wanted to be first I wrote his name under ‘‘Me First.”’ 
He was a ‘Me First”’ all day. Then I would compliment 
the other children by saying, “I surely like the way Mary 
or Joan acts. They are so polite. They never want to 
be a ‘Me First.’ They let others be first. They don’t 
like to have their names written under ‘Me First.’ ”’ 

This solution has greatly helped me. I hope it will 
help other teachers who have this same problem. 

—ReEBA NOBLE 
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The Poetry Corner 


JACK FROST 
By HERAL G. HEpccock 


Jack Frost works while we are 
sleeping, 

Comes on tiptoe, softly creeping. 

He paints so swiftly, makes fine 
trees 

And castles tall and birds and bees 

Right on the window with his 
brush, 

Then scampers off in such a rush. 

One never sees him I’ve been told, 

He’s wee and shy and brings the 
cold. 

I’d like to see this tiny elf, 

I wonder if he’s like myself. 


THE ELEPHANT 


By MARIAN PARKER 


Flap, flap, flap, go the elephant’s 


ears, 
And his feet go plunk, plunk, 
plunk. 
Monstrous he looks as he lumbers 
along, 


A-waving his great big trunk. 


He is the strongest and swiftest of 
all, 
He looks ’most as big as a house. 
But, it’s the funniest thing that I 
know, 
He’s afraid of a wee little mouse! 


FEBRUARY 


By Iva RIEBEL JuDY 


In February we always think 
Of valentines and fun, 

And of the birthdays of two men 
Lincoln and Washington. 


But do you know there are some more 
Born in this month of fame, 

Like Longfellow and Edison 
And others we can name? 


There’s Roger Williams of long ago, 
And Dickens of whom you’ve read; 

Bill Cody known as “Buffalo Bill’ 
Of whom so much is said. 


Sir Robert Baden Powell, too, 
The friend of each Boy Scout; 
McCormick, Grenfell, Lowell—men 
You should know more about. 


Caruso, Lindbergh, should be named, 
Now you think up some more; 
So many great men born this 
month— 
You still should find a score. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
By Nona KEEN DuFFy 


George Washington, we honor thee 
Because you fought for liberty. 


A soldier brave and true and fine 
You fought for this dear land of 
mine. 


Because you were so good and great 
Your birthday now we celebrate! 


SENDING MY 
VALENTINE 


By Vivian G. GouLEeD 


With a red piece of paper, 
And scissors, I start 

To cut out my Valentine 
Into a heart. 


I make it more pleasing, 
And give it more grace, 
By adding a doily 
Of white paper lace. 


I write down a verse, 
Make an envelope, too, 
Then stamp it and mail it. 
To whom?—Maybe YOU! 


WHICH IS THE WIND I 
LOVE THE BEST? 


By Marie ZETTERBERG JELLIFFE 


North wind, south wind, east wind, 
west, 
Which is the wind I love the best? 


The north wind brings me the snowy 
blast. 


I close my door and the shutters 
fast. 


The south wind over the meadow 
blows, 

And bears me scents of the summer 
rose. 


The east wind sends us the driving 
rain; 

Then hides grass-deep in the wind- 
ing lane. 


The west wind dreams in the sun- 
set sky, 


Or sings and shouts as he passes by. 


North wind, south wind, east wind, 
west, 


Which is the wind I love the best? 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


By VERA BALDWIN 


Abraham Lincoln was once 
A little child like me; 

Yet he grew up to serve 
His country faithfully. 


He worked hard and studied, too, 
Was always patient, kind; 

And that is why in Lincoln 
A great character we find. 


From Lincoln’s brave and noble life, 
A lesson I should take; 

For if I do, I’m sure that I 
A better man will make. 


THE FINISHED 
VALENTINE 


By Iva RIEBEL Jupy 


A great big heart, so very red, 
A bit of paper lace, 
Some glue, some scissors, then a 
verse 
Right in the middle place. 


Yes, you have guessed—a valentine, 
But still it is not done; 
It must be sealed with love, you 
know, 
Before it’s really one. 


PRETENDING 


By A Lice HirsH 


Pretending is a lovely game! 

I have, or am, just what I choose! 
I wear a lovely shining crown, 

Or I wear magic shoes. 


Pretending is a lovely game, 
For in a second I can be 

Down in a cave, up in the sky, 
Or far across the sea. 


Pretending is a lovely game, 
For I can play it anywhere! 
It is a game I play alone, 
Or one my friends can share. 


INSTEAD 
By Vivian G. GouLEeD 


I like to stand 
Upon the chairs, 
And sit 

Upon the ground. 
Instead, I really 
OUGHT to do 
The other way 
Around! 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted By 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly, inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD. Here you may present your problems with the assurance that 
they will receive practical and intelligent consideration. YOU are invited 


to use The CLEARING GROUND freely. 


QuEsTION: How can I tie up Nature Study 
with Social Study Units on Holland and 


Japan? 
ANSwER: Here are a few suggestion that come to me: 


Bulbs from Holland, particularly the tulip. 
The stork, the bird of good luck in Holland. 
The queerly shaped trees of Holland. 

Peat, the fuel of Holland. 

Uses of dogs in Holland. 

Care of trees in Holland. 

Cherry blossoms, plum and chrysanthemum. 
Picturesque gardens of Holland. 

Silkworm and its work. 

The story of rice. 


QUESTION: Could you give me a list of 
books on dolls? I am working out a doll 
project in my second grade. 


ANSWER: Many authors have made a study of dolls. 
I believe you will find any of the following books very 
helpful in your work: 


“‘The Diary of a Birthday Doll,’’ Dow. 
‘*The Real Story of a Real Doll,’’ Higgins. 
“Little Rag Doll,’’ Phillips. 

‘*The Magic Doll of Roumania,’’ Queen Marie. 
Story of Live Dolls,’ Gates. 

‘*“More about Live Dolls,’”’ Gates. 

‘*The Story of a Sawdust Doll,’’ Hop. 
“Little Wooden Doll,’”’ Bianco. 
*‘Lonesomest Doll,’’ Brown. 

*‘Popover Family,”’ Phillips. 

*‘Beloved Belinda,”’ Gruelle. 


QuEsTION: I am working out a Social 
Study Unit on Transportation. Do you 
know of any place where I can get units 
of this sort to use as a guide? 


ANSWER: Some very interesting units have been 
published already on the subject of ‘““Transportation.”’ 
The following are published by Bureau of Publication, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City: 


“History of Trains in the United States,’’ by MacNeel, 
Unit No. 35. 

“Travel on Land, on Sea and in the Air,’”’ by Skeen, 
Unit No. 40. 

‘‘Transportation,”” by Hurley, Unit No. 1. 

‘*Trains and Air Meet,”’ Unit No. 83. 


Any of these units can be purchased for a few cents. 


QUESTION: What books could you sug- 
Sest for a third grade library table? 


Answer: For Wide and Independent Reading: 


“The Pig Tail of Ah Lee Been Loo,” Bennett (Long- 
mans). 
“The Little Dutch Tulip Girl,’’ Brandeis (Flanagan). 
“Little Swiss Wood Carver,”’ Brandeis (Flanagan). 
“Shen of the Sea,’’ Chrisman (Dutton). 
“*Kees,’’ King (Harper). 
‘‘The Twin Series,’’ Perkins (Houghton). 
The Dutch Twins 
The Indian Twins 
The Swiss Twins 
The Japanese Twins 
Kit and Kat 
Wooden Shoeland,”’ Thorsmark (Row Peterson). 
“Diggers and Builders,’’ Lent (Macmillan). 
“Real Stories about George Washington,’ Storm 
(Lyons & Carnahan). 
“The Burgess Animal Book for Children,’’ Burgess 
(Little). 
‘All about Pets,’’ Bianco (Macmillan). 


Recreational Reading: 


“Timothy Crunchit, the Calico Bunny,” Ball (Laid 
Law Bros.). 

‘Peter Pan and Wendy,”’ Barrie (Scribner’s). 

“The House that Grew Smaller,’’ Bianco (Macmillan). 

“Little Dog Toby,’’ Rachel Field (Macmillan). 

‘“‘A Princess Comes to Our Town,’”’ Rose Fyleman 
(Doubleday). 

“Twenty Tea Time Tales,’’ Rose Fyleman (Methuen). 

“Under the Big Nut Tree,’’ Hader (Knopf). 

‘‘Noisy Nora Lofting’”’ (Stokes). 

Story of Mrs. Tubbs”’ (Stokes). 

‘‘Wonder Tales from Goblin Hills,’’ Olcott (Longmans). 

“Coco the Goat,’’ Wells (Doubleday). 

“Sally Gabble and the Fairies,’”’ Potter (Macmillan). 


Poetry: 


“I Go A-Traveling,” Tippett (Harper). 
“Taxis and Toadstools,’’ Rachel Field (Doubleday). 
“For Days and Days,’”’ Annette Wynne (Stokes). 


QUESTION: Should the motive or purpose 
for the lesson be set up by teacher or 
children? 


ANSWER: It quite depends upon the occasion and the 
material taught. Many splendid lessons have been 
taught where the teacher, in introducing the story or 
poem, suggested definite things that the children look 
for, or definite things that the children be able to do 
after the reading. On other occasions, the teacher 
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guides the children in building up their own problems 


about the story—these problems to be solved through 
their reading. 


QUESTION: What can I do when a course 
of study states that first grade children 
are to finish three primers and up to 
page 50 in First Reader by the end of 
Grade 1—and you know there are chil- 
dren in your grade who simply cannot 
comprehend and master more than 
two primers? 


AnswER: In the first place, it is a pity that any 
course of study should measure children’s abilities by 
exact pages. I have never known it to work well. It 
rushes children through, picture reading their way to 
promotion without comprehending the subject matter. 
It makes no allowance for individual differences in 
ability, judgment, appreciation, skill. I find in all 
books on the teaching of reading and in all courses of 
study on reading, a very definite listing of skills and 
abilities at the close of each reader period. For instance, 
at the close of the Primer period, can the children 
discuss content? Can they read in thought units? Can 
they choose their own stopping places in answer to a 
thought question? Can they follow a direction? Can 
they read the part that tells? Can they interpret a 
picture? In the thirty-sixth Year Book on reading you 
will find lists of skills at the completion of each grade of 
work, 


In the ‘“‘Classroom Teacher,” Vol. 2, you will find on 
page 134 a definite list of primer skills. 
In the Los Angeles County Course of Study (Primary 


Unit) you will find definite skills and abilities to cover 
each grade. 


QuEsTION: I have a Iittle girl in the 
first grade who has been making her 
letters and drawings upside down. I 
thought she might have reversals but 
that doesn’t seem to be the trouble. 
The school nurse has tested her eyes and 
she has perfect vision. 


Discussing the matter with her 
mother, I learned that Betty Jerry had 
been left-handed as a small child, and 
that her grandmother had tied her left 
hand behind her in order to make her 
right-handed. 


I do not know whether to encourage 
her to use her left hand again or not. 
She seems to be entirely right-handed 
now, taking objects given to her with 
her right hand, etc. I placed a pencil in 
her left hand and she 1s extremely 
awkward with it, as much so as a right- 
handed person would be. She is ex- 
tremely nervous and has poor sleep. 

Betty Jerry has a small sister who will 


enter school next year who, likewise, has 
been made right-handed. 


Can you please give me some advice on 
this problem as soon as possible? 
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ANSwER: Thank you for your note concerning the 
little girl, ““Betty Jerry,’’ who is in your grade. From 
my experience with children I should judge you have a 
case of “confused dominance.’ Betty naturally was 
left-handed; her dominant side was left, guided by the 
right hemisphere of her brain. She may have both a 
left and right handed heredity, thus causing a tendency 
to confusion as to use of right or left hand. Therefore, 
the exercise of her right hand, the hand not intended by 
nature to be her more skillful hand, served only to 
increase confusion. It also has served to increase her 
impatience and sense of failure. It is of no great im- 
portance whether a child writes with his right hand or 
his left, so long as facility in the language field is 
attained. But it is of great importance that the master 
hand be identified and reinforced by practice in the use 
of symbols. The tying of the left hand may, no doubt, be 
the cause of the trouble. It deprived her of her master 
hand. I should give the child every opportunity to use 
either hand and see what happens. I recommend highly 
practice exercises for this type of child as given in 
‘Prediction and Prevention of Reading Difficulties,’ by 
Stauger and Donohue; Oxford University Press, N. Y. 


QUESTION: Will you please suggest help 
for a second grade boy who simply will 
not concentrate on his reading? 


ANSWER: Let us first get at some of the causes for the 
lack of concentration. I would list the following: 


Need of a check up on the eyes. 
Need of a check up on the ears. 


Need of a check up on the nervous condition of the 
child. 


Material may be utterly remote from the child’s 
interest. 

After a complete physical check up of child’s con- 
dition, I would suggest relating and adjusting the 
reading material to the child’s interest and ability. I 
would suggest an adjustment of material to his interests 
and tastes and capacity. I would begin with short, 
interesting units where he is to read to find certain 
things and, in this way, begin to cultivate a wider and 
wider span of attention. Sense-training games of all 
kinds would be most helpful in developing this attention 
span. 


QuEsTION: I have a boy in my fifth grade 
who gives very meager and inaccurate 
responses 1n answer to questions asked. 


Can you suggest the cause for this and 
remedies? 


ANSWER: I would say, first, that no doubt the 
material used is too hard for him. Second, he may have 
been used to reading words without getting meanings. 
Third, he may have cultivated a slip-shod habit of 
careless skimming over the page, guessing at the 
answers. 

I would suggest using simpler material that he can 
master with ease and fluency. I should work toward 
simple, definite thought questions involving simple, 
definite answers. I should lead from questions asking for 
small organizations of thought to larger questions 
involving larger organization of reading material. I 
should constantly encourage the child to give the gist of 
a paragraph. If he fails in locating information in 
answer to a question, be sure to take the time to help 
him in locating that information through a sentence or 
page clue. 


— 
in 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Hammered Tin Trays 


Some interesting and useful 
things can be made from empty tin 
cans. 

First and simplest of all uses is 
the painted tin can as a flower con- 
tainer. The top of the can must be 
smooth. The color of the paint should 
harmonize with its surroundings 
either at home or at school. 

The hammered tin tray can be 
made by children of various ages 
and abilities. 

The large piece of tin that forms 
the circumference of the can is cut 
from the can so that it is in one 
long piece, about 4” x 10”, accord- 
ing to the size of the can, of course. 
The equipment needed is a block of 
wood, approximately 12” x 6” x 2”, 
and a good hammer with one part of 
the pounding end, round, for ham- 
mering the surface of the tray. 

In order to make the tray one 
inch deep the piece of tin should be 
laid over the block of wood and bent 
down one inch over the edge of the 
wood. This is done for the four sides 


WILL THIS BE YOUR OFFICE? 


SUPERVISOR 


of the tray. The tin can be cut at the 
corners or just folded over and ham- 
mered down. The children find it best 
to measure the inch in on the sides of 
the tin and scratch a line to indicate 
the place where the tin is to be bent. 
The important tool to be used to 
cut the tin is the tin snapper, which 
can be bought or borrowed. Perhaps 
one of the daddies may have such a 
tool. A tinsmith would possibly cut 
the cans for a small sum if necessary. 
This work makes a special appeal 
to boys. A block of wood, nails and 
a hammer, and the pliable tin in- 
trigues most any child into creative 
designing. -—BERTHA G. RAMEsS 


Letter Opener 
A Nice Girt For Dappy 


Cur knife from soft wood or 
cigar-box wood. Trace the design on 
to the wood with carbon paper. 
Then cut with a saw or sharp knife. 
Shave down one end with a plane or 
sandpaper. Next stain this with a 
wood stain and, when dry, paint the 


MAKE 1941 YOUR YEAR 


to take the first steps toward becoming 
a Supervisor .... 


subscribe tt SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
and build your reference teaching file NOW! 


You receive illustrated instructions, ex- 
amples of work done under classroom 
condition in every issue of the 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE. 

It is written and illustrated of the 
teachers, by the teachers, and for the 
teachers. 

You find articles and illustrations about 
the kind of art and drawing you teach 
and using the same kind of materials 


YES 


[] Please send bill for $3.00. 


City or Town............ 


BEGIN TO GET YOUR COPIES —MAIL COUPON 


Take Your First Step Now—Start with January 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, 412 PRINTERS BLDG., WORCESTER, MASS. 


I want to build a reference teaching file to use now and to help 
me as a future supervisor. 


| 

| 

| 

Enclosed is [] check [] money order for $3.00 (U. S. A.) 
| 

| 

| 


designs in bright colors. When tho- 
roughly dry, give it a coat of shellac. 


A Doll Needle Case 


A USEFUL GIFT FOR MOTHER 


You will first need some felt, 
tiny bits of lace and a little baby 
ribbon. I think that green or red 
felt is expecially nice, however, 
other colors are pretty, too. Felt 
from discarded college pennants 
or old hats may be used. Cut 
three pieces like diagram. Tack 
number 2 under number 1 and place 
number 3 between 1 and 2 for the 
needles. Take two small pieces of 
narrow lace and gather and sew on 
number 2 over each leg. Just let the 
tip edge of lace show. Trim bonnet 
with baby ribbon by shirring and 
tacking to bonnet and leave stream- 
ers in back. Take about four inches 
of baby ribbon and gather into a 
tight circlet and attach to number 1 
or, if you wish, use a little wider 
ribbon for this. This makes a very 
attractive gift.—HELEN C. LARGE 


(Continued on page 61) 


and equipment you have in your school. 


A year’s issues—10 of them—give you 
a valuable reference file—each issue 
about one kind of art and drawing 
work —in fact your back copies of 
SCHOOL ARTS form an encyclopedic 
reference to what has been done, by 
whom and where. That is the kind of 
reference you need now and you need 
it even more as a supervisor. 


| 


Practical Helps for Primary Teachers 


UNITS « SONGS « STORIES « SEATWORK + POSTERS « PLAYS ¢ ACTIVITIES 


UNITS AND PROJECTS. Primary 

39 Complete Units—135 Illustrations 
Contents: Farm Life—A Farm Unit— 
UNITS Arithmetic Activities—The Telephone— 


Mother Goose Unit—Seasonal Projects 
(Sand Table)—Seasonal Projects (Indians) 
{ 


—The Cave Man—Pueblo Indians—The 
Health Limited—Our Pet Shop—The Class- 


room Library—Organizing a Fair—Pioneer 
af deal Life—Pine Tree Project—Santa’s Toy Shop 


L —The Eskimos—Snow—Seven Little Sisters 

f —Home Unit—Program of Related Activi- 

ties—Civic Heroes—The Fireman—The 

Postman—Cleanliness Town—My Teeth— 

Sunny Town—George Washington—Dutch Project—Milk— 

King Cotton—Rabbits, Wild and Ti Easter Project— 

Japanese Tea Garden—Making a Playhouse—Three Little 
Pigs—First Grade Express—June Activity—The Circus. 

80 pages, size 81% x 11 inches, bound in heavy, colored 

tagboard covers. 


Price 75c. With The GRADE TEACHER $3.10. 
THE STORY TELLING HOUR 


150 Good, Short, Primary Stories to awaken 
interest and for correlation work. Stories to 
read or tell to the children, or for the children 


THE themselves to read. Subjects include a wide 
STORY range of childhood experience—Pets, Birds, 
TELLING Animals, Flowers, Legends, etc. This choice 

HOUR collection of charming stories will materially 


aid in teaching Language, Spelling, Safety 
aaa and Character. The children will love them. 
80 pages, size 81/4 x 11 inches, bound in heavy, colored 
tagboard covers. 


Price 75c. With The GRADE TEACHER $3.10. 


SEATWORK CARDS 
For Primary Grades 


A superb collection in book form, of 160 
patterns and silhouettes for Silent Reading, to 
be colored during the Seatwork Period. The 
subjects include Familiar Pets—Wild Ani- 
mals—Flowers—Nuts—Trees—Vegetables— 

| atte, Home Objects Indi Eskimos, etc.; 
| Special Day Cards—Toys—Boats—Balloons 
|| | and other objects of child interest. 
bo ft | | Each page contains four patterns, each 314 
- x 414 inches. One full page of general direc- 

tions. 

80 pages, size 81/2 x 11 inches, bound in heavy, colored 
tagboard covers. 


Price 75c. With The GRADE TEACHER $3.10. 


EVERYDAY SEATWORK 
For Primary Grades 


Over 350 Plans, Suggestions, Designs, Out- 
lines, Activities—all originated and tested by 
practical classroom teachers. Material for 
Special Holidays, Blackboard Borders, Book 
Activities, Coloring, Costumes, Construction 
Work, Drills, Class Games, Health Educa- 
tion, Language Work, Nature Study, Paper 
Cutting, Posters, Sand Table, etc. 

A handy and useful volume for the busy 
teacher’s desk. 


80 pages, size 81/2. x 11 inches, bound in heavy, colored 
tagboard covers. 


Price 75c. With The GRADE TEACHER $3.10. 


DECORATIONS FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 
Seasonal and Activity Designs 


Partial list of contents: 

September Border Units—Cut-out Animals 
and Birds—For a Hallowe'en Parade—A 
Jack-o'-Lantern Poster—Pilgrim Cut-outs— 
December Transparencies—A Santa Claus 
Paper Doll—A Mother Goose Poster— 
January Posters—A Snowbird Border—A 
North Country Scene—The Home of Agoo- 
nack—February Posters and Borders—A 
Lincoln Booklet—Valentines—Decorations 
for March—An Easter Paper Work Design— 
ij Cut-outs for Springtime—A Bird Chart— 
The Tulip Bed—A Pot of Tulips. 

128 pages, size 9 x 13 inches, ‘printed on one side. 
Bound in heavy, colored tagboard covers. 


st ATWORK ¢ ARDS | 


PRIMARY GRADES|" 


EVERYDAY 
‘SEATWORK 


CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 


Strictly New and Original Designs 
for Things to Do in the Study Period 


a HEALTH and Safety—suggestive designs 

| , CLASSROOM with catchy and effective slogans. CALEN- 
ACTIVITIES DARS—adapted to seasonal subjects. GOOD 


ENGLISH—a series of attractive posters 
that appeal to the imagination of young folks. 
COMMUNITY HELPERS are shown to be 
real friends by practical illustrations. FARM 
ANIMALS are given a meaning that 
broadens the understanding. HOMES are ex- 
plained by designs of the common types of 
dwellings. TRANSPORTATION is taught 
by the various forms of travel facilities. SPECIAL DAYS are 
giv en a new meaning by Drawings, Book Plates and Sentiment 
Cards. FORM AND COLOR—a vast number of designs that 
suggest originality in producing various forms of color com- 
binations. Every BUSY Teacher can save time and achieve 
good results with this volume of new and original Designs and 
Teaching Ideas. 
128 pages, size 9 x 13 inches, printed on one side. 
Bound in heavy, colored tagboard covers. 


Price 75c. With The GRADE TEACHER $3.10. 
SONGS OF THE SEASONS 


For Primary and Intermediate Grades 


This choice collection includes 59 delightful songs 


pa = | that fit in charmingly with programs for Opening 
ee Exercises, Thanksgiving, Christmas, Winter and 
Spring Activities, Easter, Mother's Day, Vacation 


sia and other special occasions. Also, they may be 
, correlated with lessons about Flowers, Birds, The 
—— Weather, Patriotism, Indians and other subjects. 
ror mapsns ) The music and the sentiments of the songs in this 
notable collection are most adaptable to the Pri- 
mary and Intermediate Grades and they can be 
; used successfully in these grades to motivate inter- 
| » est and enliven the routine. The music of nearly 
. every song carries both melody and accompaniment. 


Durably bound in heavy, colored tagboard covers: 32 
pages, size 81 x 11 inches. 


Price 25c per copy 


MUSICAL PROGRAMS 


Tuneful Plays for Primary and 
Intermediate Grades 


a) A charming collection of nine plays accompanied 

by delightfully composed interpretative songs. 

MUSICAL PROGRAMS Either the dialogue or the songs may be used 

; separately, but when presented together they 

produce greater group interest by including a 
ii larger number of pupils. 


14 

ra it The Titles of the Plays are: 

Auditorium Exercises Flower Parade 

ray i Santa’s Recovery Coming of Spring 


Farewell to Toyland The Magic Hammer 
ae ee Old Toys Are Best The Safety Circus 
Awakening of The Roses 
These musical programs are suitable for the regular music period, for 
correlation with other school subjects, and for seasonal activities. Stage- 
settings are adaptable to any classroom or auditorium. The costumes 
suggested are attractive and inexpensive. 


32 pages, size 81, x 11 inches, bound in heavy, colored 
tagboard covers. 
Price 25c per copy 


— — — — — -Send This Coupon Today- — - 


AC 2-41 

The Grade Teacher, 
Darien, Connecticut. 
Please send me THE GRADE TEACHER: 

(0 One year at $2.50 © Two years at $4.00 
Also please send. 
I am enclosing $ + I will send $ Mar. Sth. 
Name. 
Address 


Price 75c. With The GRADE TEACHER $3.10. 
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SWISS CLOCK MAKER—Miniatures 
Picture Story Lesson, Page 9. 
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FEBRUARY, 1941 
Individual Charts 


Durinc the last few weeks of 
kindergarten, when the group is 
almost ready for promotion into the 
first grade, it is interesting and 
worth while to check each child on 
definite habits and outcomes. 

An individual card can be made 
for each child, with the child’s 
name at the top and the following 
accomplishments listed: 


1. I know my own name and home 
address. 

I can put on my own wraps. 

I can tie my own shoes. 

I can print my own name. 

I can follow directions carefully. 
I am polite to my classmates. 


Other habits which suit the indi- 
vidual Kindergarten situation may 
be added to the chart. 

Stars are placed after each accom- 
plishment as the child passes tests 
to show that he has reached the 
necessary standards. 

—HERAL G. HEpGcock 


Individual Dictionaries 


Tue most effective method I 
have found for overcoming spelling 
difficulties when the children in our 
third grade begin to write individual 


Stadow writing— 


A new Dixon pencil 


original compositions is to give each 
child a mimeographed list of words 
arranged in book form. He usually 
refers to this as his dictionary. 
Since very little formal training in 
dictionary work is given below our 
fourth-grade level, no attempt is 
made to define the words in this 
list, except in the case of homonyms 
like ‘‘there’”’ and ‘“‘their.’”” Emphasis 
is placed solely on correct spelling 
and alphabetical arrangement of 
words. 

The following points were con- 
sidered in selecting the words to be 
included in these small books: 


1. The regular spelling list used 
throughout the year in our own 
third grade. 
2. A list of words which third- 
grade groups, over a period of 
four years, had asked their 
teachers to spell for them. 
3. Words frequently encountered 
in their social studies and ele- 
mentary science units of study 
(transportation, electricity). 
4. Necessary arithmetical terms 
(sum). 

. Cardinal and ordinal numbers 
(three, third). 

6. Holidays (Hallowe’en). 


7. Months and days (June, Mon- 
day). 


wn 


for primary grades is 


@ DIXON SAadow+s305 


Samples to a primary teacher writing to 


SCHOOL BUREAU-—-PENCIL SALES DEPARTMENT 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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8. Foreign countries often in the 
news (England). 

9. National names of importance 
(Mr. Roosevelt). 

10. Local regions 
Park). 

11. The children’s own and neigh- 
boring towns, counties and 
states (Laramie, Albany 
County, Wyoming). 

12. Their own state bird and flower 
(meadow lark, paintbrush). 

13. Important local streets and 
landmarks (Grand Avenue, 
Fort Sanders). 

14. Local schools (Training School). 


15. The school principal and regular 
teachers and supervisors (Dr. 
Worthy, Miss French). 

16. Local sports (skiing). 


17. Necessary abbreviations (Feb., 
Fri., Wyo., Mr.). 


The dictionaries are in constant 
use for writing original stories, 
poems, riddles, letters, and various 
kinds of seat work. If a child needs 
a word he can neither spell nor 
locate in his dictionary, the teacher 
helps him add it to his growing list. 
Thus he is forming the “dictionary 
habit” early. 

—CLARICE WHITTENBURG 


(See page 63 for more Tested 
Schoolroom Helps) 


(Yellowstone 
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THE SWISS WATCH MAKER—Miniatures 
Picture Story Lesson, Page 9. 
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Our Spongex Maps 


My rourtu grade pupils were 
quite enthusiastic about cutting 
maps of the seven continents from 
spongex. After mounting the dif- 
ferent colored maps on blue con- 
struction paper, we placed them 
along the blackboard border in the 
order of their size. Then the name of 
each continent was printed under it 
on the blackboard. 

After the children had learned to 
spell each and could name each 
continent at sight the names were 
erased. We found this proved a 
valuable aid in helping to recognize 
each continent as to shape and size. 
Also, it made a very decorative and 
colorful border above our black- 
board, as each continent was cut 
from a different shade of spongex. 

Later we assembled our gaily 
colored continents upon one large 
piece of oak tag, which had been 
tinted blue with water colors. 

Thus we had a map of the world 
upon which to place the children of 
other lands, which we visited during 
our imaginary travels throughout 
the year. —IsABEL SLOAN 


Seatwork Samples 


Parents are usually quite in- 
terested in seeing the actual work 
their children are doing in school 
but do not have the time to visit 


regularly. To utilize this interest, 
we save each week some typical 
samples of seat work the pupils do 
in their various classes and file them 
between the pages of a wall-paper 
sample book. A narrow strip is cut 
along the lower end of each page so 
that the child’s name will show on 
the page beneath which his samples 
are filed. Since he is always asked to 
date his papers, his final collection 
shows to some extent how much he 
is growing in work habits. 
Whenever a parent arrives for a 
conference with the teacher, the 
seat-work samples are easily accessi- 
ble. At the end of each six weeks’ 
period, the individual child’s samples 
are placed in a large envelope and 
sent home to the parents so they 
can look them over more leisurely 
and talk with him about them. 
—CLARICE WHITTENBURG 


Telephone Project 


Sma tt children can and should 
be taught to use the telephone cor- 
rectly. Many members of our group 
in kindergarten do not have the op- 
portunity to learn this skill at home. 

First, we learned to give our de- 
sired number to the operator. Next, 
we learned to carry on an interesting 
conversation. Further development 
included emergency calls, such as 
calling the doctor, reporting a fire 
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or an accident, etc. Dramatic play 
in the doll house included calling in 
grocery orders and calling various 
absent members of the family. 

One of the most valuable out- 
comes of this plan was the develop- 
ment and use of clear, distinct 
voices. Several of the shy children 
who were afraid to talk loud enough 
to be heard distinctly in the room 
overcame their shyness in using the 
telephone. Courtesy, willingness to 
take turns, and initiative were all en- 
couraged. —HERAL G. HEpGcock 


Papering and Carpeting 


Parerinc, plastering, carpet- 
ing and painting are confusing to pu- 
pils because they do not see them as 
concrete problems. Have each child 
bring a “‘house”’ to school. It need not 
be more than just ashoe box with slits 
cut for windows. Use cornstarch, 
salt and water to form a mix that 
can imitate plaster. A couple of wall- 
paper sample books will furnish 
material to cut up into tiny rolls of 
wall paper and the darker papers 
will do nicely for carpeting. Let each 
pupil plaster, paper, paint and car- 
pet his house, figuring how much 
material is needed. After the arith- 
metic class is done with the houses, 
the kindergarten might appreciate 
having them for doll houses. 

—Mrprs. FLoRENCE GUNN 


Opinion is divided 


NO. 245 ALPHA 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for 
that ever-so-important first step in writ- 
ing, the Eagle ALPHA pencii with tts 
extra large diameter of wood and its large, 
soft lead. 


Other authorities prefer the Eagle 
PRACTICE pencil with its slightly 
smaller diameter of wood and _ slightly 
harder lead as being nearer in size to 
the ordinary wood pencil. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO. 
NEWYORK U5 


And still others advocate the ALPHA 
for the first step in writing, followed 
by PRACTICE as a step-down to the 
regular size pencil. 


NO. 283 PRACTICE 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


But everyone 


that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgeless leads, and their 
scientifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 


TEACHERS: Write for a free sample of both pencils for trial. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 


= 
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Prompt Service For 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 

For over 35 years we have rep- 
resented Milton Bradley Com- 
pany. A complete stock of their 
merchandise is carried in Kansas 
City at all times. 

Write For Catalog 

HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 


Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


270-274 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


TRAINING SCHOOLS 
THE LESLEY SCHOOL 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Training 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE DORMITORY 
INDUSTRIAL WORK 


Address Secretary, 29 Everett Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Complete education for teaching 
in elementary grades, kinder- 
garten and nursery school. Chil- 
dren’s demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago’s 
lovely North Shorenear lake. Cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
G yr). also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate 
rite for list of successful alumnae. 


National College of Education 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 112-8 EVANSTON, ILL. 
KINDERGARTEN 


PERRY NORMAL SCHOOL 


Three-year course preparing high school grad- 
* uates for nursery school, kindergarten, pri- 
mary, and playground teaching. Special one-year 
course for training children in the home. Limited 
enrollment. University credits. Founded 1898. 
Write for booklet. 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 


12 Huntington Avenue 
Room 77, Boston, Mass. 
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Books in Review 


THE TALKING TYPEWRITER, by 
Margaret Pratt; pictures by Ti- 
bor Gergely. 40 pages. Boards. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
$1.50. 


Johnny MHunt-and-Pecker and 
Slam-and-Banger Hopkins learn to 
typewrite in a few easy lessons. There 
is warmth, friendliness and humor in 
this book, both in the style of 
writing and in the three-color illus- 
trations. For six to ten year olds. 


PaTcHEsS, by Joel Stolper; illus- 
trated by author. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. $1.75. 


A picture book combining beauti- 
ful pictures with a simple and 
realistic story of the life of a giraffe 
in Africa. Both pictures and text 
have the excitement, the accuracy 
of background, and the appeal which 
make a successful picture book. 


Tim, A Doc oF THE Mountains, by 
Margaret S. Johnson and Helen 
Lossing Johnson; illustrated by 
authors. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. $1.75. 

Tim, the Afghan hound, born in 
Afghanistan, acquired an American 
master, and journeyed to America. 
This latest story of a pure-bred dog 
holds all the interest of its predeces- 
sors and, like them, is superbly 
illustrated by the authors. 


SKITTLES, written and illustrated 
by Rosemary Lamkey. Henry 
Holt and Company. $1.00. 


This lovable little elf is a real 
problem child. Young Skittles simply 
could not resist wool-gathering, and 
one time he chases a bit of fluff too 
far and this gets him into mud, clear 
up to his long elf’s ears, but he 
finally escapes through his own 
efforts. A charming story with illus- 
trations in color to match. 


THE Doc THAT WANTED TO WHis- 
TLE, by Harry Levy; drawings by 
Howard Simon. Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. $1.00. 

Peru furnishes a fresh and timely 
background for this dog story that 


will make a swift appeal, to readers 
from four to eight, written by an 
author who has lived in South 
America and portrays an authentic 
background to his otherwise enter- 
taining story. Every page illustrated. 


THE LISTENING Man, by Lucy 
Embury; illustrated by Russell 
Hamilton. Julian Messner, Inc. 
$2.50. 


This is the story of Ollave, son of a 
fisherman, and his life in Inisfail, a 
lad with ears quick to catch all 
sounds of music—of singing—of the 
earth about him. While others 
chattered, he harkened and watched 
and kept a quiet tongue, till his 
comrades dubbed him “‘the listening 
man.”’ Ireland in the sixth century. 
And in this day, Prince Finnian was 
born; a tall, thoughtful man who 
knew that the power of letters is 
more lasting than the power of 
words! So he built a shelter on the 
bank of the river Boyne and began 
to make books. Many joined him— 
men grown, boys and girls, and many 
refugees from war-ridden lands, who 
were thirsty for learning. Ollave’s 
mind and fingers were quick, and 
soon he stood first in Prince Finn’s 
school. If you would know what 
happened there and how he won a 
victory—well, turn the pages of this 
book, learn the tale of the Listening 
Man and his friends. 


LITTLE Joe, story by Dorothy 
Clark, pictures by Leonard Weis- 
gard. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co. $1.00. 


A pony, an island, a runaway, and 
a picnic—it would be hard to find 
more glamorous ingredients in a 
story for the four to six year olds—set 
in a Bermuda background. Large 
illustrations on every page which 
portray the humorous experiences 
of all concerned. 


Wedding 


Write for Samples 


lavitations - Announcements! 
Special Prices 
100 $10.00 
—s two sets of envelopes 
itation Engraved $3.50 
ting Cards $1.00 


A. Ott Engraving Co., on yen St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GOOD TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS, ETC., IN DEMAND 


OUR FIELD wes WEST AND 


UNEXCELLED 


SPECIAL SERVICE—Write today for our six Special Services to teachers. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS: AGENCY 


VER Col 


Member W.A.T.A. 


Largest, Most Successful Agency in the West 


Printed Letterpress in U.S. A. 
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